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Campbell & Gray 
THE MOST TYPICAL SCENE IN ‘*THE HERO:C STUBBS” AT TERRY’S THEATRE 


This picture shows Roland Stubbs (Mr. Welch), the fashionable Piccadilly bootmaker, trying on shoes to his ideal, Lady Hermione Candlish (Miss Gertrude 
Kingston). He overhears her make an assignation in his shop with a notorious philanderer, Willie Dellow. Stubbs follows her to Yavercliff and saves her 
from taking a false step in life 
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YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 


AT HOME. -Twelve months, £1 8s. 2d.; Six months, 14s. rd.; Three months, 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD.—Twelve months, £1 19s.; Six months, 1gs. 6d. ; Three months, gs. gd. 
The above rates do not include extra numbers. 
. New obanere for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
the mails. 
THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., 


Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques cros-ed “The London & Westminster Bank"!; or by Post-Office 
Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘THe TaTLer,” Great 


New Street, London, E.C. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel Mont Dore. South aspect. 150 rooms, electric light throughout, 

passenger lift, first-class cuisine, winter garden and lounge, covered tennis court. Turkish, 

sea-water and medicated baths. The Eotel is within two minutes’ walk of the Golf Links.—lor 
tariff, address W. KNeESE, Manager. 


BRAEMAR.Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


BURNHAM (Somerset).—Queen's Hotel. Facing Sea. Headquarters Golf Club, 


DAWLISH.Soutawood's London Hotel. S:rand. Old established first-class family. 


ELIXSTOWE.—"' The Felix.’ A most beautiful hotel in sheltered position, with south-west 
aspect, facing thesea. Pleasantly warmed. Famous golf links. Gurage. 


JLFRACOMBE.— Runnycleave Hotel. High-class cooking. Baths. Garage. 


ERSEY.—Royal Yacht Hotel. St. Heliers. The oldest established first-class Hotel in the 
Island. Muagnificent position, facing Sea and Harbour. High-class cuisine, with most 
moderate tariff. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. The most charming in the provi.ces. Reconstructed 
and refurnished. Lift. Recherché cuisine. Garage and resident engineer. Unique 
quarters for hunting men. 


LONDON.— Royal Palace Hotel. Most charming position in London. Overlooking Hyde 
Park. En pension rates from 10/6 per day inclusive. Every comtort and luxury, Enclosed 
suites with private bathroom. 


OWESTOFT.—Royal Hotel. The only high-class hotel near the harbour. Delightful situation. 
Alllatestimprovements. Terms on application to Manager. 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MARGATE.- Cliftonville Hydro. Fully licensed. Finest position, facing sea and Oval, Electric 
light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables), First-class cuisine and wines. Within easy 

distance of golf links. Motor garage. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. Special wee\-end 

tickets from Messrs Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, £2 tos., including 

ist class railway fare and full board. Special winter terms for lengthened stay. For Tariff apply 

Manager. 

ATLOCK BATH.-—'‘The Carlsbad of England.'’ Royal Hotel and Baths. A Luxurious 
Hotel, with perfect system of Continental and Electric Baths. 


EW QUAY.—Headland Hotel. Finest position in Cornwall. Hotel grounds adjo‘n the renowned 
Newquay Golf Lin's, 18 holes. Largest and most comfortable Hotel in West of England. 
Two billiard tables. Mo’'or garage. Electric light and lift. Winter terms from 3 gns. a week. 


PAIGNTON.—Gerston Hotel. Close to station and sea. Garage. 


PAIGNTON.—Redcliffe Hotel. In beautiful grounds facing sea. Garage. 


PERTH. Station Hotel. Covered way. ALFrep Foster, Manager. 


CARBORO'.—The Gainsborough Private Hotel. Soutn Cliff. Delightfully situated. En 
pension, Table d'Hote. Telegrams: ‘‘Cantab, Scarborough.’’ Nat. Tel. 0202. 


GS OUTHAMPTON.—The Dolphin. Motor Garage. Inspection Pit and Petrol Stores. 


'TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Mount Ephraim Hotel. Beautifully situated on the summit of Mount 
Ephraim. The leading and most fashionable hotel of this favourite winter resort. Only one 
hour from London. Terms most moderate, on application to Manageress. 


ENTNOR.—Royal Hotel. Largest and best. Finest view of the Island from hotel. Four acres 
beautifully laid out private grounds. Delightful winter resort. Inclusive charge 1o0/- per day, 
Week ends 18/-. Manager, F. Montague Hayden. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE.— Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Direct Atlantic 
Breezes. For B:oklet of Details, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 
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D RURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. Managing Director, ARTHUR COLLINS. 
Twice Daily, at 1.30 and 7.30, The Children’s Pantomime. 
“CINDERELLA.” 
By Sir F. C. Burnanp, J. Hickory Woop, and Ar1HUR COLLINS, 
Music by J. M. GLover. 


MPERIAL THE ES z 
| AT R EVERY EVENING at 8.15, HAR IE ARS Ua 


THE HARLEQUIN KING. 
By Rupotpx Loruar, adapted by Louris N. Parker and SELWYN Brinton. 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER, Miss EVELYN MILLARD. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2.30. 


| ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


COLISEUM, CHARING GROSS. 


THREE PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 3, 6, and 9 p.m. 
EUGENE STRATTON, Mrs. BROWN POTTER, Miss MABEL LOVE, 
Miss MADGE TEMPLE, Mr. RICHARD GREEN, &c. 

Prices, 6d. to 2 Guineas. 


MPIRE THEATRE, 


The Enormously Successful Ballet. 
Supported by Specially Selected Variety Programme. 
Every Saturday at 2.30 and Every Evening at 8.15. 

Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


“CINDERELLA.” 


THE FEBRUARY NUMBER OF THE 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


CONTENTS: 
pRORTSMEN OF MARK: IV.—Mr. ARTHUR COVENTRY. By Acrrep E. T. Watson. 
ustiated, 
STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT: XII—THE SATYR MAN. By H. Knicut Horsrietp 
TOBOGGANING IN THE ENGADINE. By Mus. AUBREY LE BLonp. With Illustrations 
from her recent Photographs. 
THE GAMEKEEPER’S PROFESSION AS A CAREER. By F. W. MILvarp. 
HUNTING IN THE SHIRES ON NOTHING A YEAR. By Litian E. Bianp. Illustrated. 
MOTORING IN FRANCE. By H. B. Money-Courts. Illustrated. 
‘THE NEW LAIRD'S BAPTISM. By CuarLtes EpwarDeEs. 
THE UNSEEN FOREST RANGERS: A TALE OF BURMA. By A. Eaoar. Illustrated. 
THE EGERTON HOUSE STUD, 1995. By Gitpertr H. Parsons, //lustrated. 
AUTUMN FISHING ON OUR LAKE. By Epwarp F Sprnce, Iilustiated. 
BRIDGE. By “ PortTLanp."” 
BOOKS ON SPORT. 
A PRIZE COMPETITION. Tue DEcEMBER Awarp, Illustrated. 
To be obtained of all Booksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls throughout 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


‘One of the Books of the Season.”—T, P.’s Weekly. 


the COUNTRY HOUSE PARILY.” 


BY 
DORA SIGERSON. 


SEcoNnD EDITION. 
Hopper & STOUGHTON. 


‘«There is the same weird and wonderful imagination at work in nearly all the stories of this 
fascinating volume.’’—-7 ruth. 

‘*The author has the quick feeling for a beautiful phrase, the possibilities of laughter and 
tears.’'"—Evening Standard. 

‘**The Country House Party’ is certainly one of the books of the season that those in search 
of something new and varied will do well not to miss.""—7.P.'s Weekly. 

‘* Rich in ideas.'’"—A cademy. 

‘CA highly entertaining and pleasant little volume.’'--Standard. 

*« Full of fancy and pathos, of humour or sadness. They are all good stories.’"—The Times. 

‘‘Fiction with an idea is not too common among us, and we are grateful to Miss Sigerson 
for her contribution to it.""—J/lustrated London News. 


Price Six SHILLINGS. 


THE TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W.H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 


and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 


In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


VOLUMES I. to XVIII. of 
Diep bd ahi 3 Ey Gel balla soy ae 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


Vols. I. to XXIII. of 


Oia Mee isile doula atlas 


Vol. I. 18/6. Subsequent Volumes 12/6 each. 
May BE OBTAINED FROM ANY BOOKSELLER OR NEWSAGENT. 


Cases for Binding, price 2/6 each, may also be obtained from any Bookseller 
or Newsagent, or sent direct from the Office, Post Free, 2/10. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES,—The Editor is open to receive photographs of 
important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or of anything of an 
eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full descriptive matter, together with 
the name and address of the sender, should always accompany such photographs. It must be 
distinctly understood that no one living in acountry under the Berne Copyright Convention will 
be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has 
not the permission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is_as follows: 

Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of weight.. To any other 

part of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore 
be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.— Steele. 


A TRAVELLING DRESSING-ROOM 


Miss Kate Cutler in her Vanguard motor dressing 
saloon, in which she changes and rechanges nightly 
between the Gaiety and Palace theatres 


‘*Stubbs ” and ‘‘ Nero.”—By a curious 
juxtaposition on two successive nights last 


week we got heroes in the playhouses 
at the very poles. Mr. Jones's Heroic 
Stubbs at Terry's shows a humble boot- 
maker who became a real hero; Mr. 


Stephen Phillips's Nero at His Majesty's 
presents a great state figure who de- 


generates to the lowest elements in our 
nature. I purpose dealing with both 


plays at length next week. 


A Memorable First Night.—Not since 
the palmy days of the old Lyceum has 
such a brilliant audience been seen as that 
which crowded to witness the first per- 
formance of Mr. Tree’s wonderful play on 
Thursday night. The Princess Royal and 
the Duke of Fife occupied one stage box, 
the opposite one being filled by a party of 
young: people which included Miss Viola 
Tree, Lady Marjorie Manners, and last but 
not least Mr. Winston Churchill. Lord 
and Lady Northcliffe, the latter in pale 
green with a gold fillet in her hair, were 
together in the stalls. The Duchess of 
Marlborough came with Mr. and Mrs. 
Cornwallis West ; close by were Sir Squire 
and Lady Bancrolt. 


Some of Mr. Tree’s Social Friends.— 
As usual Lady Granby looked the most 
picturesque figure in shimmering black 
with a band of rose colour fastened with 
diamonds in her hair. She brought a 
large party, Miss Horner looking con- 
spicuously beautiful in white with bunches 
of roses. Mrs. Murray Guthrie and Princess 
Hatzleldt came together. Baroness de 
Meyer, in red with many jewels, was a 
striking figure. Miss Campbell, the Duke 

of Argyle’s s handsome niece, looked well in 


flame- coloured silk and old lace. 


“ Moved Oa.” — Lady Warwick is 
jubilant at the success of her Labour can- 
didates. Whether it was her eloquence or 


her ravishing costumes that conquered the 
electors there can be no question of the 
conquest. .She is certainly the most 
energetic countess who has ever made her 
début as a street speaker in two capitals, 
for Lady Warwick, as the story goes, 
once addressed a crowd of [French mil- 
liners in Paris at the corner of the Place 
Vendome and _ the Rue de la Paix as they 
came out from their work at Worth’s and 
Paquin’s and the other great shops in 
the neighbourhood. She talked thrift 
and woman’s rights and denounced idle- 
ness to the girls in their own tongue till 
a pompous gendarme came up and told 
her to ‘move on.” The countess tried to 
argue the point, but the autocrat of the 
street refused to listen, and she had to go. 
Titles are not talismans to conjure with in 
modern Paris. 


Reveley, Wantage 
A COSTLY DOG 


This is the fox terrier champion, Dusky Siren, who has 

won many hundreds of prizes, including £400 worth of 

cups, and for whom £220 was paid a few days ago, being 

probably the highest price ever given for a wire-haired 
fox terrier bitch 


Lily Duchess of Marlborough.—\When 
Lord Francis Hope some: years ago leased 
Deepdene to Lily Duchess of Marlborough 
he not only obtained a substantial tenant 
for his property but he also unconsciously 
conferred a boon and a blessing on the 
town of Dorking. Deepdene, as everyone 
knows, is one of the most beautifully 
situated houses in Surrey and has views 
of Boxhill and the surrounding Surrey 
hills, standing in grounds which pro- 
bably have no equal, for the show of 
rhododendrons . which grow here in 
amazing hurricane are a_ sight worth 
seeing, while during the time they are 
in full bloom the air and even Dorking 
town itself is filled with their fragrance. 


Dorking and the Duchess. —The duchess 
spends her time between this charming 
place, where she also entertains for 
shooting, and Brighton, where she also 
has a. large house; but her interest 
in all that is taking place at Dorking 
during her absence never relaxes, especially 
in matters relating to the church, choir, 
and cottage hospital. In these the duchess 
is deeply concerned, and her charity 
generally is large—in strictly deserving 
cases—and quite unostentatious.. In all 
matters relating to business and her 
estates she is very much au courant. 
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A Tall Tale-—When Mr. Shirley Benn 
was beaten by Mr. John Burns in Batter- 
sea the other day the House of Commons 
smoking-room lost an excellent vaconteur. 
Mr. Benn has been everywhere—especially 
in America—and he can tell a Yankee tall 
tale with inimitable humour. Some of 
the serious ones he swears are plain state- 
ments of fact. Perhaps the most vera- 
cious of these is the one that concerns a 
near relative. This gentleman, according 
to Mr. Benn, was travelling on one of the 
big American railways many years ago 
and while adjusting his tie happened to 
drop his diamond pin in the carriage. 
He searched everywhere, and so did the 
conductor and the other passengers. The 
pin was not to be found. Quite recently 
he was travelling on the same line and 
dropped a dollar. This time he saw where 


it went, and putting his hand down 
between the cushions and the carriage 
he fished it up with something else 


between his fingers. It was the long-lost 


pin. 
Astarte—The publication of Lord 
Loyelace’s Byron book has created a 


painful sensation. One can but wonder at 
the attitude of mind of the author, who 
to clear his grandmother of a vague charge 
of want of sympathy should elect to cover 
the name of his brilliant ancestor with 
undying infamy. Apart from the 
unhappy story, which true or false were 
best forgotten, Lord Lovelace leaves no 
stone unturned to destroy the poet's 
reputation. All other lives are said to be 
apocryphal ; the real Byron was an insane, 
inhuman monster, scorning his fellow 
creatures, gloating over their follies and 
crimes, whose evil glance had in it some: 
thing so horrible that mothers feared it 
falling on their children. 


Willoughby 
LILIAN DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH 


And her son, William Beresford, only son of the late 
Lord William Beresford 


THE TATLER 


How Two Provincial Newspapers 


An Old Tradition Threatened.—Consider- 
able excitement has been caused in Rome by 
the controversy raised as to the exact spot on 
which St. Peter suffered martyrdom. A long- 
standing tradition assigns the top of the hill 
of San Pietro in Montoria—anciently called 
Mons Aurus—as the place where the venerable 
apostle shed his blood; here the faithful were 
wont to resort to obtain the sand which it 
was supposed to have saturated. Mer. de 
Wach, a prominent member of the Roman 
Archeological Society, now asserts that it was 
in the Neronian circus where now stands the 
basilica of St. Peter that the prince of the 
apostles met his death, and in commemora- 
tion of his discovery has caused a marble 
inscription describing the martyrdom of the 
first Pope to be erected near the famous 
church. Pius X., not wishing to cast aside 
a long-standing tradition, has ordered the 
removal of the inscription pending a further 
more profound study of the question by the 
Archzeological Commission. 


A Barmaid who Married a King.—King 
Leopold is said to be greatly pleased at the 
birth of his “ morganatic’”’ son, and there is 
much speculation in Brussels as to the truth 
of the rumour that he intends to acknowledge 
him as his legitimate heir. Madame Vaughan, 
the child’s mother, is said to be a very beautiful 
woman, Originally a barmaid at Bordeaux, 
she met the King accidentally i in Brussels and 
was privately married in the palace at Laeken 
not long after. It was for her that he built the 


beautiful villa at Villefranche, where he spends so much of his 
time. Nominally owned by Baroness Vaughan’s brother, it is 
there are several motors in the 


kept up in regal splendour ; 


garage, and King Leopold’s magnificent yacht, 


manned by an “English crew, is 
always at the disposal of its occu- 
pants. 


The Republican Calendar.—It is 
just a hundred years ago since the 
Republican calendar was abolished 
in France after an existence of 
twelve years two months and 
twenty-seven days. Napoleon could 
not endure this ridiculous calendar, 
and as soon as he could he ordered 
the Senate to abolish it. A com- 
mission was appointed, of which 
Laplace was the reporter, and on 
September 9, 1805, the Senate voted 
the suppression of the Republican 
calendar without a _ voice. being 
raised in its defence. The Roman 
calendar was therefore restored on 
January 1,.1806, or on 11th Nivose, 
Year XIV., to the general relief. 


The Kaiser’s Sausages.—As_ be- 
comes one who is above all things 
anxious. to be a good German the 
Kaiser every January receives from 
the association known as the Hal- 
loren over a hundred pounds weight 
of sausages. The annual presenta- 
tion has just taken place. But not 
all the sausages are taken to Court. 
The Emperor is solemnly offered 
two of the finest specimens, which 
are strongly spiced to suit:his taste, 
and the Empress also receives two, 
one schlakwurst and the other of 
paté de foie gras. In addition each 
ene of the Princes and Princesses of 
the Imperial Family is given a 
sausage, and according to old 
custom each of the offerings is pre- 


Lankesier 


WILLIAM HUGH DAY AS “THE TATLER” 


Who appeared in that costume at a fancy- 
dress ball the other day. The costume was 
made by Samuel Bros. of Ludgate Hill 


the Albert, 


AN ELECTION RESULTS DIAGRAM 


The Yorkshire Evening Post way 
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Recorded the Elections. 


. 


A Happy Star.--M. Camille Flammarion, 
the famous French astronomer, draws an 
attractive picture in a Paris newspaper of 
life on the planet Mars. As an instance of 
what a good time the Martians have we 
are told they can foretell the weather with 
unfailing accuracy a fortnight in advance: 
they are older than we and millions of vears 
ahead of us ‘in progress. They are more 
intelligent, know how to control theinselves 
better, they weigh less, and are consequently 
in a better position to free themselves from 
the heaviness of matter. Their years are twice 
as long as those on earth. Tinally, they have 
the inestimable advantage of a very much 
more agreeable climate than we are blessed 
with. M. Flammarion declares the belief is 
growing stronger every day among scicntists 
of the superiority of the inhabitants of the 
happy star. 


The Sport of the Far East.—Once cock- 
fighting was a characteristic British sport. 
Now it is tabooed here for its cruelty, but 
in the East it flourishes. Anywhere on 
the verge of the Pacific you will find the 
natives as enthusiastic over it as our Spanish 
neighbours are over their bull fights. John 
Chinaman is a great cock-fighter whether he 
happens to be in his own country or in a 
British colony. The Malay races from Sulu to 
Singapore are even more devoted to it. There 
are places where the native gentleman goes 
about with a game cock stowed away some- 
where in the folds of his garments, and when 


he meets a friend by the way instead of the City salutation, 
“Come and have a drink,’ he invites him to come and put up 
a cock fight. The Americans tried to stop it in the Philippines, 

but the attempt nearly provoked a supplementary 1 


rebellion 
and was soon abandoned. 


What's in a Name ?—The Com- 
mercial Directory of Paris shows 
some queer vicissitudes which have 
overtaken famous names. For 
example, Napoleon is now a wine- 
seller, Robespierre makes briquettes, 
Racine sells forage, Boileau is a 
wineseller, Moliére a tailor, and 
Hugo a dentist. In Berlin Goethe 


is a barber and Kant keeps a 
registry office, while in London 
Oliver Cromwell lets furnished 
apartments, Luther keeps a restau- 


rant, Shakespeare is a carriage manu- 
facturer, and Milton is a cabinet- 
maker. 


The Cats of Paris.— Cats in Lon- 
don are often a nuisance to the 
householder when they fight upon 
the roof in the middle of the night, 
but in Paris, especially near “the 
Halles Centrales, they are said to 
have become a public danger. It 
appears that these animals swarm in 
thousands all over the markets, and 
as most of them are mangy and 
otherwise diseased it is feared that 
they will contaminate the goods set 
out for sale, so the police have 
issued an edict that all the stray cats 
are to be captured and put into a 
lethal chamber, and as a conse- 
quence the kind-hearted market 
women have adopted many of the 
cats and now claim them as their 
own property. But M. Guichard, 
the police inspector in charge of the 
markets, will hear of no mercy, and 


the offending animals are to be 
slaughtered without soley. The 


police are to surround the market at 


sented in a handsomely-decorated 
basket. ‘he sausages are made at 
the Central Market by the court 


night and to carry sacks in which 


butcher and the Halloren exer- 
cises a careful supervision over the 
ingredients. 


AN ELECTION RESULTS DIAGRAM 


The Manchester Guardian way 
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to put the captured cats. What is 
to be done if the cats escape on to 
the rools is not stated. 
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The Youngest Platform Speaker of the General Election. 


Where People Eat Clay.—An ethnolo- 
gist who has been recently visiting the 
famous colony of clay-eaters in North 
Carolina describes them as hardy but pale ; 


Haines 


OUR YOUNGEST POLITICAL ORATOR 


Master Nigel Norman, aged eight, is the son of 
Mr. Henry Norman, M.P. for Wolverhampton 
(South Division), and addressed an audience of 
1,000 people at Bilston in support of his father 


the clay they eat is a deep yellow with a 


smooth, sweet taste something like mo- 
lasses. It is eaten raw, cut into round 


sometimes it is mixed with. sweet 
potatoes in a pudding. The clay is 
found near the mineral streams. The 
‘clay-eaters are all of English descent and 
speak with a marked English accent ; they 
ate it at first from hunger due to failure of 
the crops, but they eat it now as the 
‘Chinese eat opium because they have 
formed a vicious taste for it. 


‘cakes ; 


ONE OF THE MERMAIDS IN 


They only Wanted to Learn French.— 
The German Empress has recently had a 
somewhat disconcerting experience. While 
staying at one of the imperial hunting 
castles in Alsace she paid a visit to a 
village school a few miles from Strasburg ; 
before leaving she gaye the pupils the 
customary permission to ask any request 
they pleased, with the promise that she 
would grant it if in her power to do so. 
Fully expecting the favour would take 
the form of a whole holiday or a supply 
of cakes, she was not a little embarrassed 
when one of the elder girls stood up and 
in a somewhat trembling yoice asked 
that the French language might be 
taught in that school. Her Majesty 
looked thoughtful, but realising the 
necessity of keeping her word she’ gave 
the required permission, to the great delight 
of the pupils. 


Eating Themselves 
to Death.—The great 
tribe of Sioux Indians 
is disappearing ; the 
members are, it is 
declared, literally eat- 
ing themselves to 
death on account of 
the plenty about 
them, an evil which 
the new railway 
through the ae 
River. Valley will, 
is feared, increase. 
An average Indian, 
incredible as it. may 
seem, will consume 
from 10 to 15 lb. of 
meat at a_ sitting, 
and should anything 
particularly appetis- 
ing be on the board 
he can make it 20 lb. 
without incon- 
venience. He is not exacting about the 
cooking or whether it is cooked at all, but 
he is partial to condiments; the Indians 
consume more red and black pepper than 
any other people in the world. In former 
times the gall of the elk was used. Fat dog 
stew is, of course, the favourite dish, but 
tinned foods now take a prominent place 
at. their feasts. Oysters are specially 
esteemed; a hungry Indian will account 
for a dozen tins. As a remedy for this 

gluttony the Government is trying to 

make good housekeepers of the Indian 

girls, teaching them the use of cereals, 
but so far the braves 
show little interest. in 
these efforts at reform. 


Ellis & Walery 
“PETER PAN” 


Miss Bury doffs her balmorals to sport on a passing rock 
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Priceless Treasures.—Among the trea- 
sures of the Winter Palace is a wonderful 
map of France constructed entirely of 
precious stones. The city of Paris is 
represented by a huge diamond, Bordeaux 
by an opal, Marseilles by an emerald, and 
so on, while the various departments are 
shown in a more common stone. Some- 
what similar in idea is the golden globe 
belonging to the Shah of Persia in which 
the various countries are mapped in pre- 
cious stones, the whole being valued at 
£200,000. It would be a difficult question 
to decide between the Czar, the Sultan, or 
the Shah as to which possessed the most 
valuable collection of jewels. As a 
sample it may be mentioned a a stele 
case in the Persian Treasury, 14 ft. long 
and 2 {t. wide, is filled to a heial nt of g in. 
with flawless pearls. 


FRENCH TWIN PAINTERS WHO MARRIED TWIN SISTERS 


A Typical Churchill —Lady Wimborne’s 
dinner party of March 2 will be, strictly 
speaking, an adjourned meeting of the 
organisers of the Liberal victory. It was 
at Lady Wimborne’s hospitable table that 
the successful plan of compe was finally 
arranged and the fate of the Unionist Free- 
traders, like Lord Hugh Cecil and Mr. 
“Tommy” Bowles, irrevocably sealed 
before the dissolution took place. A 
typically managing Churchill, Lady Wim- 
borne is now the most influential woman 
in the political world, and if her nephew, 
Mr. Winston Churchill, fulfils the promise 
of his youth she will yet live to be aunt to 
a Prime Minister. 


A Question of Nationality.—The Daily 
Chronicle pokes fun at Tue TatTLer’s 
statement that Mrs. Frederick Wombwell 
was French before her marriage and the 
consequent inference that she was English 
after it. But it happens to be strictly 
and absolutely correct. If an Englishman 
marries a foreigner, be she a nomad of the 
desert or a subject of a civilised state, the 
ceremony makes her Boety and English 
she remains until she lawfully marries a 
man of some other nationality. There 
can be no question about it. It is a matter 
“ of course.” 


Mermaids in St. Martin’s Lane.— 
Every night in Petey Pan you may see 
mermaids disporting themselves. ‘They 
remind me of Calverley’s delightful 
lines :-— 

To their feet I say, for Leech's sketch indisputably 
teaches that the mermaids of our beaches do not end in 
ugly tails, nor live among the corals, but are shod with 
neat balmorals, an arrangement no one quarrels with as 
many might with scales, 
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Like everyone else Ihave been dipping once more into the 
prodigious budget of anecdote left us by the late Sir 
When all deductions are made for 
the diaristic faculty and 
patience which produced these fourteen volumes of sparkling 


Mountstuart Grant Dull. 
triviality one stands astounded by 


Grant Duff was everybody's 
One learns that he was not 
great conversationalist nor 

even an excited listener, but he re- 

membered everything he heard and 
put it down with punctual accuracy. 

This is a rare accomplishment. 


records. 
Boswell. 
himself a 


I remember that the late Frederick 
Locker-Lampson took shame to him- 
self for remembering only one or two 
trivial things said to him ‘by Thackeray 
during long years of acquaintance. 
Grant Duff himself relates that Lord 
Lyndhurst and Dr. Lushington were 
once asked what was the most in- 
teresting thing that they remembered. 
“Oh,” said the first, “‘ undoubtedly the 
day which I. spent with Washington 
at Mount Vernon.” ‘Oh,’ said the 
second, ‘“‘ undoubtedly the week I spent 
with Burke at Beaconsfield.” ‘ Tell 
us,” said someone, ‘“ of what passed.’ 
But neither could remember anything 
whatever. 


not that Grant 
memory 
distrust 


The inference is 
Duff had an_ extraordinary 
but that he had a_ healthy 
of memory. 
admits its value and no one keeps it. 
ment is a great object lesson. 


dip in his rich repository or where you leave off. 
reason a volume of the Notes from a Diary is one of the best 
“ chestnut” 


bed books I know. In bed even a 
there is always a chance that a good story 
may recall another in your own experience. 


I wonder if a certain friend of mine 
took the following as a model: A gentle- 
man said at dinner, “I did not know 
that such and such a person was a 
taxidermist.” ‘‘ A taxidermist!” broke in 
another, ““why he’s a European.’ The 
friend I referred to was making hasty 
tracks across a field during Henley week 
when he was stopped by a country police- 
man who said, “ Did you not see that this 
path is closed to pedestrians?” Said my 
friend, “I am not a pedestrian; I ama 
Congregationalist,” and he was allowed 
to pass. 


Good political stories abound in the 
diary. One of them ought to appeal 
to our new holders of office. Sir William 
Gregory told Grant Duff that as a boy 
he was taken to see Lord Melbourne in his 
official room. After he had been there 
some time the great minister said, ‘“‘ Now, 
my boy, is there anything here you would 
like ekunttcyes? he’ answered, pointing to 
a large stick of sealing wax. “ That's 
right,” said Lord Melbourne, pressing it on 
him, together with a” bundle of pens. 
“ Begin life early. All these things belong 
to the public, and your business must be 
always to get out of the public as much as 
you can.” 


It is the peculiarity of a diary that everyone 
Grant Duff's 
It does not matter where you 


Gladstone, 
saying), “ Highly 


to him as they s 


Browning, Exiter 


THE EARL OF IDDESLEIGH 


The son of the late peer, best known as Sir Stafford Northcote. 
He has written novels and poems and a series of introductions to 
the novels of Lord Beaconsfield, 


issuing. He was born in August, 1845 


“Well, 
day and, of course, 
“Had you?” 


achieve- 
For this 
London's resources, 


is soothing, and 


Lealey 


MR. WILLIAM LE QUEUX 


A Londoner by birth, born in July, 1864, Mr. Le 

Queux has practically made his home in Italy. He 

is well known as the author of about forty novels. 

The accompanying picture represents him wearing the 

insignia of a chevalier of the Order of San Marino, of 

which republic he is consul under the Government of 
Italy 
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who was: present, 


as cynical concerns Disraeli. 


which Mr. John Lane is now 


not everything. 


replied the other. 
hall Market to-morrow. 


could have an owl. 


ejaculated (it goes without 
doctrine!” Another story quite 
Sir John Hawker once said 


immoral 


sat together in the House of Commons, ‘* You 
know all these men opposite well. 


I don’t mean the front 
bench—we all know more or _ less 
about it—I mean the men immediately 
behind. Tellme about them.” Disraeli 
adjusted his eyeglass and looked along 
the bench. “ Do you see that man?” 
he said, “he is the greatest rascal. 
living—I knighted him.” 


Here is a capital story of Lord! 
Shaftesbury, the philanthropist. On 
one occasion he was denouncing 


someone to Lord Coleridge in furious 
language. He wound up with the 
words, “If he were here I would 
hang him with these hands, by God 
I would!” Adding immediately in a 
softened tone, “1 hope I may be for- 


given.” “It was exactly like Uncle: 
Toby,” was  Coleridge’s admirable 
comment. 


A London story of a kind which 
abounds at first hand in Mr. Oliver 
Madox Hueffer’s admirable book, The 
Soul of London, crops up elsewhere. 
Sir Henry Bunbery mentioned that a 
friend of his had maintained that 
London was the best place in which 
to buy anything. Someone replied, 
I wanted to buy an owl the other 

to send to the country for that.” 
“Come with me to Leaden- 
They went, and the champion of 
walking up to a stall, asked whether he 
“Well, nO, sir,” rey lied the man, ‘“‘ not to- 
day. This is Wweaiesd LV Tuesdays and 
lridays are the days for ow vis.” 


I had 


A similar fact, even more astonishing, 
is mentioned by Mr. J. Holden [Mac- 
Michael in his book on Charing Cross 
about which I gossiped a fortnight ago. 
Mr. MacMichael contends that the name 
of Cockspur Street originated in the 
demand for cock spurs formerly caused 
by the cockpits in Whitehall and St. 
James's Park. In support of this deriva- 
tion he is able to assure his readers from 
personal inquiry that cock spurs are to- 
this day sold in Cockspur Street and its 
neighbourhood. The trade is mainly with 
Indian princes, but that cockfighting is. 
still practised in remote corners of England. 
there is no doubt whatever. 


The diary often strikes a deeper note- 
than any I have yet adumbrated. I will 
conclude with an example. ‘Long years 
ago,’ says Grant Dull, “ George Boyle 
quoted to me a translation or paraphrase 
of some lines of Goethe from which I have 
often drawn comfort in public as in private- 
life.’ The lines were these :— 

But on the ice-covered heights of Armenia, 

And in the dark forest of far Abyssinia, 

Still spake the oracle, just as before, 
Child of the world, leave fools to their foolishness ! 


Things to their natures and mules to their mulishness ; 
Berries were bitter in forests of yore! 
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The French President, 


A Newfoundland Fair.—A few miles south of St. Malo and 
Cancale in Brittany is the village of Miniac, at a place where 
several roads meet. The village is now almost deserted, but 
once a year it wakes up when ‘the Newfoundland Fair is held 
in the fields close by. This fair has been held every autumn 
for about 200 years, and it is there that the captains of the 
vessels engaged in the Newfoundland fisheries meet to hire 
their sailors, fishermen, and cabin-boys. The engagement of 
the men, and more especially of the cabin-boys, is more like a 
sale than a hiring, for the families take part in it and bargain 
for the price that is to be paid down for the services of the 


“There it is! The same old joke, ‘Grin and bear it,’ for the 
hundredth time to-day” 


man or boy for the coming 
season, and the hiring of the 
men is mixed up with the sale 
of horses and cattle. When 
the business of the day is over 
the fair is wound up bya luge 
feast of fried fish, washed down 
with gallons of cider. 


In the Breach.—Through all 
the hubbub of the recent 
Anglo-German quarrel Count 
Metternich, the man in the 
breach, has kept his equanimity. 
It must have been a trying time 
for him, since on the one hand 
he likes England and English- 
men, on the other he worships 
the Kaiser. The count was for 
some years in Egypt before he 
came to London as ambassador 
and there made many English 
friends. The ladies especially 
think much of him, for he is 
handsome and knows how to 
be agreeable in the drawing-room, while he also 
rides well to hounds as everyone knows who has 
seen him out with the Quorn. He gives little time 
to amusements however. His work absorbs his 
energies and he takes most of his recreation in the 
region of philosophy. If his country had not called 
him to be an ambassador he would certainly have 
become a bespectacled professor. 


A Poet’s Home.—M. Coquelin, who is now con- 
valescent, has been the first guest entertained by 
M. Rostand at Amaga, his new home in the Pyrenees 
The description of ‘the beauty and splendour of the 
poet's palace villa throws many a royal residence 
into the shade There are at least fifty rooms; those 
on the ground floor bear the names of poets and 
literary heroes such as Shakspere, Aristophanes, 
Cervantes, and Hugo, and are decorated with por- 
traits and commemorative works of art, whilst those 
upstairs are consecrated to the author's living 
literary friends. Built on the model of an ancient 
Basque house, in the halls and landings are flower- 
banked fountains tinkling all day long. The 
gardens, planned by Rostand himself, are or namented 
with orangeries, trellised walks, and fish ponds. 
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“I would make a meal off that punster if | could” 


“It's no use; 
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a Mam of the People. 


The New President.—Birth has had its day ; wealth, too, has 
had its fling. To rule nations nowadays men must be born 
of the people, not in the purple. M. Fallieres, the new French 
President, is no exception to the rule. His father was a magis- 
trate’s clerk, his grandfather was a blacksmith. The little 
forge in which he worked and the little cottage in which he 
lived have been pulled down, but a few years ago they were 
still standing under the shadow of the cathec iral of Mezin in 
the valley of the Garonne. His rival, M. Paul Doumer, began 
life even a step lower on the social ladder. M. Doumer’s 
father was a small railway official, and he himself started as a 
cheap jeweller’s apprentice. Since the- entente 
France imitates Britain and Britain copies France 
in many things; so we may yet have a working- 
man Prime Minister at Westminster. Who knows? 


Miss Maud Danks’s Inheritance.—Miss Maud 
Danks writes to tell me that she has left the stage 
for good since her m»rriage, and that in conjunc- 
tion with a friend she has taken rooms in Old 
Burlington Street, where she will sell recipes for 
the face and hair. ‘ They were,” she says, ‘ given 
to her grandmother and came in direct descent 
from a friend at the Court of the Empress Josephine, 
so that they have a very distinct tradition with 
imperialism in its golden days.” Thus it will be 
seen that Miss Danks alter having charmed other 
people on the stage for a very ‘long time now 
purposes to make other people charming i in return, 


Unknown Gems.—It is not generally known 
that America 1s rich in precious stones. For 
example, the sapphires of Montana are mich 
more brilliant than those of Asia and often 
show double lights—they are blue, green, 

yellow, “and purple. When red they 
are called rubies, the composition of 
both stones being almost 
identical. Among other 
less-known gems are the 
golden beryl of Connecticut 
and the hidc lonite, which 
is said to besuperior to the 
emerald in vivacity. The 
tourmaline, now so fashion- 
able, is found in almost 
every colour from jet-black 
to water-white. Turquoises 
were well known to the 
Aztecs as well as the 
Indians. ‘There is probably 
no stone so extensively 
imitated; hundreds are 
worn to-day which are in 
reality glass, enamel, or 
composition which closely 
resembles the turquoise in 
colour and apparent 
texture. These imita- 
tions do not 
fade as. the 
genuine stone 
often does. 


| suppose | must ‘grin and bear it’ once more” 
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The Betrothal of Primcess Ena of Battenberg to 


W, & D, Dow..ey 


Princess Ena of Battenberg is the daughter of Princ2ss Henry of Battenberg, better known to the English people as Princess Beatrice, the youngest 
daughter of Queen Victoria. The Princess was born on October 24, 1887, at Balmoral 
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Wing Alfomso XIII. of Spain and “the Two Sicilies.” 


W. & D. Downey 


King Alfonso is the son of Alfonso XII. of Spain, who died in 1885, and Marie Christina, who was Queen-Regent until 1902. He was born after his father's 
death at Madrid, May 17, 1886 
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‘[vhe elections, and again the elections, have been the one 

topic of conversation and comment latterly ; and now 
they will pass from the dailies into the weeklies, and thence 
into the monthlies, and we shall have Liberals and Labourals 
explaining exactly why it was they won, and Tariff Reformers, 
Retaliationists, and Unionist Freetraders showing how they 
came to lose. Then we shall be free from the election nuisance 
for five or six years, at the end of which period (in all pro- 
bability) we shall have whatever the sections of the present 
Opposition are then called explaining just how it was that they 
triumphed over the present Government party. 


t is pathetic to see how each political party believes in its 
own permanence in office as a part of the moral law. The 
pained astonishment of a party chief, and still more of a minor 
member, at being turned out of place, and even out of Parlia- 
ment, is an overpowering proof of the ability of the human mind 
to believe what it finds agreeable and to persuade itself that 
what is pleasantest to itself is also best for the world. 


he unfortunate feature of the election to an impartial 
observer is precisely what gives rise to wild rejoicing in 
one camp and to bewildered lamentation in the other; it is the 
enormous change in the voting and the more enormous majority 
given to the party in power. Both sides ought to feel patriotic 
alarm at the fact. It seems to show a general feebleness and 
lightness of judgment on the part of the masses of voters which 
may make any statesman apprehensive. Rapid conversions are 
followed by rapid relapses. 
5 


A remember that the big ma- 
jority may represent little more 
than half of the electors, and in 
any case is not likely to repre- 
sent as much as three-fifths. If 
one man on the jury of voters 
(or say one-twelfth of the elec- 
tors) alters his mind the verdict 
is reversed; the defendant 
triumphs and the plaintiff pays. 
A good many litigants now 
prefer to settle their cases by 
a judge without a jury. A 
general election is a trial by 
jury without a judge. 


eovernment with a big majority in Parliament does not 


ome of those worthy people 

who aim at bringing re- 
ligion into politics and succeed 
in substituting politics for re- 
ligion are in the habit of refer- 
ring to an election that goes 
their way as a special manifes- 
tation of Providence—ignoring 
the fact that at the last election 
Providence interposed the other 
way and is likely to change 
again on the next opportunity. 
The inference is surely rather 
that Providence allows the 
masses to make mistakes and 
learn by them. ‘The people” 
is never wholly right, but oscil- 
lates on either side of the right 
course. 

Souvent peuple varie, 

Bien fol est qui s’y fie. 


“That the new majority, or 

any majority, will do any- 
thing very terrible and irretriev- 
able there seems little fear— 
unless the Commons insists on 
interfering with foreign policy. 
That is the one great depart- 


ment in which a state has to in 1895. 


LADY WOLVERTON 


Lady Wolverton is a sister of the Earl of Dudley and married Lord Wolverton 
She has one daughter and two sons 
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speak with one voice. A mob can make war, but it cannot 
negotiate. Labour members there are, more than ever; but 
there have been such before, and we still live and some of 
us thrive. 


The genuine skillea workman of a trade union is very far 

from being an Anarchist, and if he is a Socialist it is. 
because he thinks that under Socialism he can and will manage 
others instead of being managed himself. If he is for Free 
Trade it is because he does not want to pay more for his bread 
and possibly his meat. If he is convinced at any time that 
foreign imports are pushing him out of employment, he wilh 
become a Protectionist as he has in America. If he favours. 
municipal trading it is because it gives him easy, certain, and 
well-paid employment, and the loss will fall on the rates, which: 
he pays in part, indeed, but has not yet realised the fact. . 


Some people are dreading a general spoliation of the rich and! 

the moderately well off for the benefit of the organised 
workmen. It will not come through Parliament, still Jess. 
through this Parliament; in fact, it is very doubtful whether 
the House of Commons as it at present exists can do anything 
much, good or bad. It is perfectly easy to stop business for 
indefinite periods. You have only to wait till some important 
measure is brought in by the Goyernment—any Govern- 
ment—about which nothing was said at the General Election, 
or, at any rate, no definite promise mace. You say if you are 
the Opposition—any Opposition—that this proposal was not 
part of the “mandate” of the Government, and therefore it 
has no business to pass it into law without again consulting 
the electors. Then you obstruct 
until the measure is dropped! 
or passed in a meaningless and 
mutilated form; the majority 
is. disheartened, the electors. 
begin to despise their repre- 
sentatives and to think that 
after all the other side may be 
in the right. The Government 
begins to lose by-elections and! 
is told that it no longer pos- 
sesses the confidence of the 
country and therefore cannot 
be allowed to pass even the 
proposals for which it has a 
“mandate,” and so on da capo. 
It is as easy as—political 
oratory. 


Tell me not in party weekly 
An election such as this 

Starts a future, simply treacly, 
With the sweets of public bliss. 


Say not, rash reactionary, 
Labour’s motto is to day 

4“ Laborare est vorare,” 
Or “To labour is to prey.’”” 


Fickle is the race of voters, 
And the measures you propose: 
May, like your election motors, 
Soon offend the public nose. 


So a truce to exultation, 

From untimely grief refrain ; 
Try to pass some legislation 

Ere the wind may change again ;; 


Ere the foolish fads you flouted 
Are the principles that win, 

Ere the Ins are fairly outed 
And the Outs unfairly in. 


Alice Hughes 
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Adam, Eve, and the Apple—Told Up to Date. 


Campbell & Gray 
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LONDON AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 
A New Series by W. Pett Ridge. 


TUTTLE CELT 


At times I can persuade myself that it is 

not worth bothering about, that there 
are other matters of greater importance. 
On Fridays and Saturdays, especially in 
the evenings, I don’t suppose I give the 
young party in question so much as a 
singiec moment’s thought. I scarcely get 
the time so to do even if I had the wish. 
Hampstead Road on a Friday and a 
Sarna night is just about as busy as 
any thoroughfare in. the .N.\W. district ; 
our establishment is as busy as most, and 
my counter gets a fair share, and if I 
were to let my mind go off my work for 
a single moment I should find myself 
serving ‘zola instead of gruyére, or some- 
thing of the kind. If ever you are up in 
that direction you would find it well worth 
vour while to stop and look through at the 
window at me. When I went there first 
youngsters used to rush across from 
Drummond Street to watch. 

“Go it, Goggles,” they screamed. 

“ Don't keep ‘em waiting.” 

“Sold again and got the money. 

“Move yourself, my lad. Fling” er 
about.” 

Mind you, lam not pretending that I am 
popular with one and all. It is given to 
very few public characters to secure unani- 
mous admiration. Ladies who set out to 
do shopping with the idea of filling up an 
hour or so object to. the slap-dash-bang 
way in which I serve; they complain that 
it flurries them; they say the articles are 
on the counter before the words are out of 
their mouth. Also, when they talk about 
lumbago I simply ask them whether there is 
anything. else they require. A lady from 
Robert Street the other afternoon remarked 
I had the manners of an automatic 
machine. Miss Croal, our cashier, is a 
quick girl, but she has admitted some- 
times I fluster her, and in saying that she 
has said a good deal. 

It is mainly on Sundays that I find my 
memory taking the opportunity to dwell 
on the past, ane I can assure you that I 
feel uncommonly glad when it is Monday 
morning again and I find myself dressing 
the window in Hampstead Road. To make 
all this clear to the sinallest apprehension 
I will now tell the story of myself and 
a certain person. 

When I met her first | had no more 
idea who she was than nothing atall. I 
lifted my hat and said, “ Hullo!” 

And she said, “* Hullo yourself, and see 
how you like it.” 

asked her which way she was walk- 
ing, and she answered that she was 
following her nose; I remarked that if 
she were uot careful that would take her 
up to the skies. From that I went on 
talking as a gentleman usually talks to a 
lady. It was Sunday evening; I was 
returning from. the Heath and we were 
both going in much the same direction. 

“Your friend. didn’t arrive then at the 
time appointed ?” 

“Who told you?” she asked. 

e se m not often far out.’ 

‘Anyone been talking about me?’ 

ui Perhaps he forgot all about the 

appointment.” 


“Now I've caught you,” she cried 
triumphantly. “It wasn’t a he; it was a 
her. So there, clever!” 


I professed to be unable to credit 
this statement, and before we reached 
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and Repairs. 
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Ferdinand Street we were on very agreeable 
sparring terms. She dodged when I tried 
to find out who she was, but she said .she 
knew me very well; one of the drawbacks 
of being a public man is that you can 
never go about incog. Tasked her whether 
she had been into our place, and she re- 
plied that she did not want much to eat 
but what she did have she liked good. 

It is somewhat difficult for me_ to 
recall an oceasion when I found my 
thoughts so much occupied by a member 
of the fair sex. The day after I met her 
was a slack day, and Miss Croal inquired 
of me more than once what I was look- 
ing so happy about; she declared she had 
no idea I could whistle, and mentioned 
that it was a pity I did not learn to 
whistle in tune, for that, she said, was 
half the battle. Miss Croal is a quiet 
sort of girl, but as I brightened up so she 
appeared to brighten up, and in the after- 
noon she asked. me a riddle. I kept a 
good look-out fore my new friend all that 
day, with one eye’ on the window in case 
she should go by. She had told me what 
her name was, and I took it to be Nell (it 
appeared afterwards that it was her sur- 
name she referred to, and it began with a 
Kk, and this upset and disarranged the 
verses Thad made up in my mind, begin- 
ning “I love none other half so well 2) By; 
lucky chance I saw her that very evening 
putting up the shutters at a shop almost 
opposite to ee Square with my 
friend, J. E. Nairn, wretendine to help her. 
I spoke to if IB and J. E. introduced me. 
We said nothing about having met on the 
previous evening, and there we were, 
acquainted with each other on proper, 
formal terms. It seemed almost like an 
act of Providence. 

I walked home with J. E. and I ex- 
plained the circumstances, and he promised 
to help in every way; I begged him as 
a personal favour to discover what she 
thought of me. As I told him, he had had 
experience in these alfairs; I knew him 
for a chap who could carry on with half- 
a-dozen at one and the same time—a 
butterfly, as you may say. I could have 
wished Miss Knell had been in some line 
other than the confectionery, for if I eat 
sweets my face comes out in spots, but you 
can't have everything as you would wish 
it in this world, and after all it was a 
ladylike occupation. When I next met 
J. E..he brought information that she 
appeared favourably disposed towards me, 
but—I should like you to mark this— 
thought my manners slightly wanting in 
refinement. She considered I should: be 
improved by mixing to some extent in 
society. 

“Tm ever so much obliged to you, J. 
E.,’ I said. ‘‘ Have one of my cigarettes.” 

“Tf they're Egyptians,” remarked J. E., 
“TIL take four.” 

I resolved to perfect mysell, so to speak, 
before again submitting to her approval. 
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I made up my mind to take no risks. I 
would not see her until I could be pre- 
sented in a new and _ greatly-improved 
version, one that should compel her respect 
and make her worship me as I worshipped 
her. [set to, and without giving'up one 
jot or tittle of the industry I had always 
displayed at the counter I sacrificed the 
evenings of the first-part of each week 
and the whole of Thursday afternoons to 
putting a polish on myself. I found out 
where I could take lessons in deportment, 
and I took them. Iwas recommended to 
acquire the art of waltzing, and I acquired 
it to a certain extent. 

On it being pointed out to me by a 
gentleman friend (not J. E.) that my style 
of speech would be all thie better for 
some slight alterations I took lessons in 
elocution. I bought books on manners 
and on etiquette and what not, and | 
studied them until my head fairly ached. 
I gave up spectacles and took to pince-nez. 
All this time, vou must understand me, I 
was in the habit of wa king home by way 
of Stanhope Street. 

“Now,” I said to myself after about 
two months of good hard swotting, “now 
I'm going to burst in on her.” 

I obtained leave one evening to go 
twenty minutes earlier than usual and 
started off up Hampstead Road. I found 
the shop front altered ; it made me smile 
to think that she too had been making 
changes. I went inside and lifted my 
hat. 

“Bless my soul ! 
we'd lost you.” 

“Dont take such desolate views,” I 
said. “I knew very well I hadn't lost you. 
I see you haven't forgotten me.” 

“You're right,’ she answered. ‘I 
wanted you invited to the breakfast, but 
J. E. wouldn’t hear of it. Ill call him 
down; he’s only nailing pictures on the 
walls.” 

My special grievance. is that our lady 
cashier, Miss Croal, has said, not once but 
several times, that she used to like me, 
but that she no longer feels herself. able 
so to do, She says | am like an imitation 
of an imitation. [have written this story 
to show how dilficult it is to please the 
fair sex, also to prove to those previously 
unaware of the fact that the more you 
think of them the less they think of you. 


she cried, “I thought 


THE GOODNESS OF THE BAD 


[A contemporary says that we are too kind- 
hearted nowadays, and it is the fashion to try and 
whitewash the worst characters in history.] 

How dull a task to praise 
The noble and the good ; 

My voice I’d rather raise 
For folk misunderstood, 


The man who cuts a throat 
To gain some paltry pence, 
To him will I devote 
My splendid eloquence, 


The murderer, in fact, 
Til show you in a trice, 

Is oft, despite his act, 
Particularly nice. 


In blackest hearts, no doubt, 
Some spark cf goodness dwells, 
And I shall find it out 
As long as whitewash sells, 
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Life om the Other Side—As Seen by L. TihacKkeray. 
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‘The dogma regarding anticipation and 

realisation applies to dentistry as 
well as to other matters. Mortimer Sainswood was possessed of 
the paradoxical conviction that the worst of his troubles were 
over as the machine that worked the drill gave out its whirring 
evidence that the business of the moment had begun. 

To his astonishment the instrument was abruptiy withdrawn 
ere thirty seconds had passed. “The countenance that had been 
hovering above his drew back with equal celerity. The dentist’s 
features were drawn in lively dismay. Sainswood experienced 
a corresponding sense of alarm. 

“ Anything wrong?” he ventured alter a moment's pause. 

“Wrong!” returned the other with vehemence. ‘ \Vrong! 
I’ve never done such a thing before in my life.” 

“Tell me the worst,” urged Sainswood, “is the tooth——?” 

The other had pulled out his watch. He was regarding it 
with a grimace. 

in There’ sno tooth in the matter,’ 
marmoset.” 

Sainswood sat up in haste. 

“Where ?”’ he demanded. 

“T’ve to meet the thing at Victoria at 11.50. Three minutes 
from now. My wile is paying visits. She goes to some fresh 
people to-day who won't take in the creature, so the marmoset 
returns to-day, and I'd forgotten. It’s the apple of her eye. 
I'd promised to meet it and bring it here in acab, and if I 
don’t——” 

“T should have thought,’ mused Sainswood, “that of all 
people dentists were the least likely to be overawed by any- 
thing or anyone.” 

“You're thinking of bachelor practitioners,” 
other. 

“Tf you hurry you may be in time,” 
will wait.” 

Colman, the rising dental surgeon, breathed out hasty 
thanks. Then he sped. hotfoot from the room. 

The door had not long closed behind him when it opened 
once more. 

Sainswood caught a glimpse of the man servant as he 
ushered in a female figure. The thought occurred to him 
that the man must have mistaken the dentist’s rapid exit for his 
own. The thing was annoying. He had left his seat. What 
if the newcomer should claim precedence by right of sex? He 
felt little inclined to grant it. In this case justice anda partially- 
bored tooth outw eighed gallantry. 

He swung round as he heard a faint creak from the operating 
chair. The lady had seated herself within it. Sainswood 
regarded her in momentary doubt. She was so unexpectedly 


“he said. “It’s my wilfe’s 


returned the 


said Sainswood. “I 


young, so surprisingly § good- looking. 
eal fear,” he said at length, “that there has been a slight 
mistake. Your turn, you see——” d 


She bent upon him a pair of piteous eyes. 

“But it has been aching so wretchedly,” she urged. 

Sainswood discovered that his heart had softened with 
surprising suddenness. 

Ss If you really desire it so much,” 
more.” 

He felt sorry when she had finished her thanks. In fact, he 
would have welcomed any excuse that would have permitted 
him to rest his eyes longer upon her. But none was forth- 
coming. It was necessary to feign interest in a picture upon 
the wall. After a while he flung a rapid glance towards the 
lady in the chair. He met her eyes fully. He turned to another 
picture that hung by the side of the first. But the vision that 
the last glimpse had bequeathed him danced tantalisingly 
before his eyes. He turned once again. Her gaze was still 
upon him. It seemed to him that he could discern in it a 
shadow of mute reproach. He approaeied the chair with 
diffidence. 

“Toothache,” he observed, “is an unpleasant visitation.” 

The girl nodded an emphatic assent. 

“It's horrible !”” she exclaimed. She placed a slender finger 
within her lips. “It is just here,” she added. 

Sainswood’s sympathy was fully aroused. 

“Tt’s not paining you now, I hope?” he inquired anxiously 


he said, “I will say no 


TLER’S TALE 
A DENTAL ROMANCE 


By W. HW. NKNoebel. 
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“Not just now,” she assured him, “but I was afraid that 
the pain would return.” 

“You did quite right,” he broke in; ‘ toothache, like the 
morning’s milk, is apt to be left on the dentist's doorstep. But 
these matters are best remedied immediately.” 

He was gazing in admiration at the curve of her lips that 
her finger had unconsciously indicated. 

“That sounds like professional advice,” reflected the lady in 
the chair. ‘‘I suppose it is best followed both for the sake of 
the patient and of the dentist.” 

Sainswood felt emboldened. 

“Tn your case, certainly,” he asserted. ‘ Until now I have 
seen little to envy in a dentist's life. But it is evident that— 
there are compensations.” 

She blushed a little, then she laughed. 

“You are referring to—to the bills ?”’ 

“There are the bills, too,” admitted Sainswocod. “I had 
forgotten those. There are times when the privilege of gazing 
is priceless. But to be paid—in hard cash !—that’s sordid in 
such a case.” 

She leaned her head back upon the chair and laughed lightly 
once more. 

Her mirth had just a suspicion of that mockery which spurs 
a man onward despite himself. She turned to him suddenly :— 

“Would you care to see the offending tooth?” she 
demanded. 

Her chin was slightly outstretched towards him. 
moved with alacrity to her side. 

“T should be more than delighted! ’’ he exclaimed. 

He bent towards her. Her lips were but slightly parted. 
From between them he caught aie] ase of—alter all, it is best 
to call a tooth atooth. The range of phy siognomical adjectives 
is lamentably limited. That each formed part of a pearly row 
may be taken for granted together with the rest of their 
description. He bent still lower, knowing all the while that 
a giddiness was mounting to his brain. 

“And one of these aches?” he cried. “It is monstrous— 
incredible! Can a tiny lily-of-the-valley blossom know inward 
pangs? I would as soon believe it.” 

His eyes, filled with proportionate protest, sought hers. 

“ But itis my tooth that I want you tosee,” objected the girl, 
“and you are not looking at it. It is here—just here.” 

There was a long pause. The lady at length 
impatiently in her chair. 

“Well?” she cried. The interrogation was acute. 

“T fear that I can see nothing out of the ordinary,’ admitted 
Sainswood, “or rather, nothing that is not extraordinarily 
pleasurable.” 

“But it is nothing of the kind. 
pleasurable ?”’ cried the girl. 

“If you are unable to look at the matter from another 
person’s point of view you have lost much—a great deal, 
retorted Sainswood. 

“And that is all you can tell me?” 
“You can see nothing more than that?” 

“But I should like to—if you would permit it. Now, 
supposing that you were good enough to place your lips—in 
fact, just as though you were being photographed, Ah! that is 
perfect.” 

“But I didn’t mean to,” protested the other. 
merely the absurdity of the idea that made me smile. 
so—you can do nothing?” 

There was disappointment in her tones. 
into gentle retort. 

“ But I have done something,” he said. 
—fully. What more could I desire?” 

The lady with a petulant movement raised herself slightly 
in her chair. 

“ But it is all too silly for words! 
I want with appreciation—of that kind? 
as that—well—I can get it elsewhere.”’ 

She was laughing a little, blushing a little. Her eyes, half 
puzzled, were not without their lig] nt of mirth. He looked 
deeply into them. The possibilities held by a single moment 
are illimitable. Ere that tiny span had passed an impulse of 


Sainswood 


stirred 


How can toothache be 


exclaimed the girl. 


“Tt was 
And 


Sainswood lapsed 


“ T have appreciated 


” she cried. ‘‘ What do 
Empty comfort such 
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Tihhe Humour of Life—As Seem by the late Phil May. 


The late Phil May left a Portfolio of Unpublished Drawings which will be found to include some of the best work that he 
accomplis e have been secured by ” The Tatler” 
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A gentleman called while you were hout, miss; leastways ’e wasn’t a gentleman, miss, ’e said ’e was your brother, miss 
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the wildest order had seized upon him. It was such a one as 
comes, perhaps, once in a lifetime, but its advent turns a man 
into a vessel empty of all but irresponsibility. 


“Oh!” he cried. “ You shall have more than empty 
appreciation—more than that!” 
He bent his head towards her. Her eyes met his in 


mute inquiry, the placidity of which struck him even at the 
moment. 


Sudden impulses know no medium in their results. They 
are either magnificent or absurd—or more than absurd. What 


would have happened here it is useless to surmise. One hardly 
likes to think. Moreover, the effort would be wasted, for it 
was at that very moment that Colman came bustling into 
the room. 

Sainswood drew himself upright with a jerk. By a natural 
law of curiosity the lady in the chair sat erect. The movements 
of both coincided with an accuracy that suggested invisible 
ligatures between the pair. 

Surprise had brought Colman to a halt just within the door. 
The girl's eyes were travelling between him and Sainswood in 
a manner that embarrassed the latter. He found it necessary to 
break the silence. 

“Did you find the marmoset ?”’ he asked. 

The dentist nodded. His puzzled gaze still swept the pair. 
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“Two patients to. deal with—at once,” he objected; ‘ the 
thing is not only unusual but beyond my power.” 

The girl rose hastily from the chair. She 
Sainswood in a sudden blaze of accusation. 

“You! <A patient?” 

“ Considering that Ihave promised to wait until your turn 
is over,’ protested the other, “ have I not a right to the title?” 

“And I thought that you were treating me—professionally !”” 
she exclaimed. ‘And you were going to—oh!”’ 

A cloud of colour flamed into her cheeks as she surprised the 
guilt upon his face. 

Sainswood reddened a little in sympathy. 

“Tt was all owing to the marmoset,” he protested. ‘ Had 
Colman not forgotten it we should not have met. Had he not 
found it—so soon—perhaps— 

He broke off, for the girl had swept down the room. Then 
he turned to pacify Colman, whose surprise was on the point of 
taking a more active form. With the instruments of dentistry 
and their possibilities in-his mind his eloquence met with better 
success than it deserved. 

Then he leaned back in the chair with a sigh. 

“Tam more worthy of pity than you,” he mused. ‘ For 
what if I have lost youa patient! I believe that I—have lost 
more than that.” 


turned to 


THE SLEIGH, GIRL 
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The Humour. of the Hour—As Seen by Will Owen. 


AT THE CLUB 


The Poet: My boy, the world will read my poetry when Shakspere is forgotten 
The Other Man: Not till then? 
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The Editor of “The Tatler” 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, 


THE CHESTNUT TREE. 


ofiers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
“The Tatler.” 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 
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The Editor will publish and pay trifling amounts for 


The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intendine contributors 
ey vy y, IS ‘S 


to study the earlier issues, 


Prize of One Guinea 
A Wonderful Place 

A worthy farmer, having come to London by an excursion, 
was walking down Oxford Street filling his pipe with tobacco. 
He had just replaced his pouch i in his pocket when a boy ran 
up to him and said, ‘Matches, sir?” The farmer coolly took a 
match, lit his pipe, gave the box back to the boy, and passed 
on remarking, * What a-wonderful place Tutinon is! ’’—/iss 
A. Leng, 29, ‘Meadow Ievad, Shortlands, Nent. 


The Bump of Affection 

“The development at the back of the head, my friends, 
indicates parental affection,” explained the phrenologist. ‘“ Now 
you will observe,” he went on, feeling the head of the boy on 
the platform, “that this bump is abnormal in size, thus indi- 
eating that this lad loves and re.eres his parents to an unusual 
degree. Is not thatso, my lad?” 
“Naw.” “What? You do not 
love your parents?” “T think 
well enough of mither,” replied 
the boy, ‘but I ain't very fond 
of feyther. The bump you're 


First 


Ovr Illustrated Chestnut. 


a-feelin’ of he gave me last night 
with a cricket stump.”—AZiss 


Inman, 4, Packenham Road, 
Monkstown, co. Dublin. 
Because 


Two Irishmen were moving 
some kegs of powder when one 
noticed that the other was smok- 
ing, and the following conver- 
sation ensued: “ Look here,” 
said one, “ain't ye got any 
better sense than to be smoking 
whilst we're handling these ‘ere 
kegs of powder? Don't. you 
know that there was an explo- 
sion yesterday which blew up a 
dozen men?” ‘Faith, but that 
cud never happen here,” replied 
tlie ost:+h emi Why not? 
“ Bekase there’s only two of us 
on this job.”—Miss Esmé Boyd, 
27, Roland Gardens, London, S.W. 


The Fault of the Clock 

Pat and Mike were playing 
a game of cards in a saloon, 
and Pat kept looking at the 
clock. Mike said, “And faith, 
what are you looking at the 
clock for?””. “Every time that 
clock ticks,” Pat replied, “ J. D. 
Rockefeller makes $10.” Mike 
dropped his cards and jumped on 
the table. ‘What in faith are 
you going to do?” asked Pat. 
“Tam going to stop the clock,” 
answered Mike. 


Thz Minister and the Gamekeegper ( 


The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31, 1904, 


sweetmeat shop of Ali?” Ali was a rival vendor, “ Take this 
rupee; go there and buy an anna’s worth of sweetmeats. You 
can eai them, but bring me the change.” T he boy departed 
merrily and in a little while returned. “So you've managed it, 
eli?” said the man with a smile of satisfaction as he counted the 
change. “Did Ali serve you?” “Oh no, ” replied the boy, “1 
didn’t goas far as Ali's; I went to your shop.’ *—Miss Margaret 
Evelyn West, Somerset Hoe Holbeach Marsh, Lincolnshire. 


A Calculating Husband 


Soon after four in the morning the husband returned home in 
the usual state of intoxication. He was lucky in getting the key 
to fit the lock at the tenth try, but as he literally climbed the 
stairs an unfortunate side- -slip aroused his wife. When he 
reached the bedroom his wife, whose tongue was fond of exer- 
cise, gave a prolonged exhibition of shrewish oratory. — In 
conclusion she lamented the fate 
that had tied her toa man who 
came home at four in the morn- 
ing. “My dear,” expostulated 
the husband, “itsh only one 
‘clock. Just now I heard it 
shtrike one several times mosht 
dishtinetly."—E. H, Hart, 30, 
Orchard Street, Cambridge. 


Unintentional Wit 


A lady of ample means and 
figure in order to rusticate took 


a house in the country for 
several months. Being fond of 
amusement she held several 


social functions and purchased 
a page's suit for the gardener’s 
boy, who appeared in it on 
extra grand occasions. On one 
of these the lady and her friends 


were seated in the drawing- 
room awaiting the arrival of 


her guests when Jamie rushed 
in and ina loud, excited whisper 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, mem,ama tae 
wear ma ain breeks or yours?” 
—Miss G. Ieoss, The Woll, 
Hawick, N.B 


He Spcke his Mind 

Two Irish farmers who had 
not seen each other for a long 
time met ata fair. They had a 
lot of things to tell each other. 
“ Shure, it’s married I am,” said 
Murphy. ‘“ You don't tell me 
so,” said Moran. ‘‘ Faix, yes,” 
said Murphy, ‘an’ I've got a 
fine healthy bhoy which the 
neighbours say is the very 
picture of me.” Moran looked 
for a moment at Murphy, who 
was not, to say the least, re- 
markable for his good looks, and 


WenRuren STexhws 


A Scottish parish minister 
met the laircd’s gamekeeper one 
day and :ail to him, “I say, 
Davidson, why is it I never see 
you in church?” ‘ Well, sir,” 
tohurt the attendance.” “Hurt the attendance! What do you 
mean?’ asked the minister in surprise. ‘Well, sir, you see, 
replied the gamekeeper, “there are about a dozen men in the 
parish that go to church when I'm not there and would go 
poaching if I went to church.’—Mrs, F. Fletcher, 61, Howard 
Road, Clarendon Park, Leicester. 


“Does she play a good game?” 


A Story from the East 


An Indian sweetmeat vendor whose wife was somewhat 
short-sighted went to see a friend, and left his stall in the 
woman's charge, “ Be careful about the money you take,” he 
said to her. Nevertheless, when he returned home he found that 
she had taken a bad rupee. In the morning he rose early and 
determining to get rid of the bad coin he set out through the 
town. Soon he met a lad. “Boy,” said he, “ you know the 


replied Davidson, “I don’t wante 


NOT VERY 


“Not very; she plays on Sundays” 
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then said, “ Och, well, what's the 
harum SO long as the ~child’s 
healthy ? . P. MacDonald, 
16, Blessington Street, Dublin. 


Useful 

Farmer Giles went up to London on business and for the 
first time in his life ‘had a bedroom to liimself in a smart 
hotel. Suddenly. the whole of the hotel staff was scared by a 
most terrific ringing which proceeded from his room,“ There's 
robbers tryin’ it on,” opined the “boots.” ‘ He’s being mur- 
dered!” cried the manager ; and immediately waiters, manager, 
and chambermaids rushed to his room. They found the jovial 
farmer standing by the button of the electric bell, a pen knife in 
his hand. ‘* Whatever is the matter, sir ?”’ queried the manager. 
le lave you been attacked by ruffians, or what is it?” Nay, 
nay,” said the son of the soil. “ What be all the bother about? 
Ali've dropped nia collar stud, and as I couldn't foind it ah’ve 
been trying to dig this little chap alit of t'wall wi’ ma penknife. 
Ah thought that was what ’twas ‘ere for.’—Howard Henderson, 
73; Crescent Lane, Clapham, S.W. 
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low Paris Modes are Started om their Victorious Careers. 


yrom Paris I have 
received some very 
interesting photographs 
showing the manner in 
which the modes that 
have their birth in the 
cradle cf fashion are 
sent out upon their 
interesting careers. 
There are two methods 
by which the latest 
mode is brought to the 
attention of the fashion- 
able world. One is by 
means of a set of living 
models within the 
establishment of the 
creative dressmaker, 
and the second method 
is by means of “ launch- 
ers of fashion,’ who 
carry the  establish- 
ment’s works of art into 
social areas where they 
are sure to be duly 
examined. 

“Tf one enters during 
the afternoon,” writes a 
correspondent, “one of 
the large dressmaking 
establishments whose 
windows overlook the 
Rue de la Paix the 
observer is struck with 
the intense and feverish 
life which pervades 
these elegantly deco- 
rated saloons. Here 
one chooses and ‘tries 
on.’ Here pass by, 
affected, nonchalant, 
and a trifle weary, the 
beautiful porteuses of 
the latest models, living 
mannikins with slim 
waists and supple 
bodies, destined to show 
off the subtle charm of 
a toilette, ‘the delicate 
trimming of a bodice, 
the soft folds of a skirt. 
There, before a mirror, 
the fashionable once 


LIVING MODES 


IN A PARIS COSTUMIER’S 


more accustom them- 
selves to the sweet and 
yet terrible anguish of 
trying on, a prey to the 
hands of fairies who 
riddle with pins the 
successive stuffs which 
drape them. They bear 
up against the fatigue 
with a smile. Now and 
then like a puff of wind 
the great couturiey ap- 
pears, a word hereanda 
word there, a pinch here 
and a pinch there, a 
compliment or a scold- 
ing. On a sign from 
him the toilet is trans- 
formed, the default- 
ing sleeve is altered, 
the bodice which would 
not quite go becomes 
awonder. ‘This gentle- 
man artist is the most 
brief and infallible of 
magicians. 

SADIE =a) Gullo) 
the professional 
‘launcher’ of fashions. 
This isa pretty girl who 
is more or less an 
actress, but who is 
known for her elegance. 
She possesses in a 
supreme degree the art 
of wearing a toilette ; 
she has that indefinable 
something which con- 
stitutes a flexible waist, 
a supple walk, a light 
play of movement 
which is not always 
beauty but which forms 
a very Parisian whole. 
She is a princess of 
grace and charm in the 
service of the great 
costumier, who robes 
her to good account 
provided that — she 
figures wherever it is 
select to slow one- 
self. : 


THE ‘MANNIKINS” AMUSING THEMSELVES 


These views were taken at a large and fashionable Parisian dressmaker's, where a great number of mannikins, or living models, are retained for the purpose of showing to 
the best advantage the new creations of the firm 


PARISIAN MODELS SHOWING 
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INDOOR AND 


OUTDOOR FASHIONS 
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The Ilumour of the Hour—As Seem by Leslie Hunter. 


\ con CNACN a Ws 


Ethel: Do you think that beggar is blind? I gave him sixpence and he said, ‘‘ Thanks, beautiful lady ” 
Maud: Oh yes; he really must be 
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SOU eee 


°° Tine Tatler”? 
at Large. 


Hlumorist 


nce in the olden days there was a king —kings were rather a 

speciality of the olden days, perhaps they were commoner 

then than they are now. What is really extraordinary is the 

strong family likeness that existed between them. ‘They all 

did much the same things—slightly silly things, but decidedly 

romantic. And they always had a daughter. That was de 
rigueur. 

This king of whom I speak had a daughter; he had, more- 
over, a thorough g grounding in the history of the other kings of 
olden time, and knew exactly what their circumstances ought 
to be and how they ought to act under them. 

Consequently when the king heard that his forest was being 
ravaged by a vast pack of wolves of extraordinary courage, 
strength, and ferocity, and that the people of the countryside 
went in terror of their lives, he merely rubbed his hands and 
smiled. This was quite right and as it ought to be. Here was 
the perilous enterprise. Unless you can give a large and 
expensive following of knights a decently perilous enterprise 
you are not acting up to the spirit of that distant but finely- 
monarchical time. 

So the king called to him his daughter. 
as he well knew, of kings of that 
period to resort on such occasions 
to anybody who seemed at all un- 
likely to be of the slightest use. As 
a rule either the swineherd or the 
court fool solved the problem. In 
justice to the king it may be said 
that he had already m made up his 
mind and did not seek the advice 
of his daughter ; he merely told her 
what his intentions were. She gave 
him the advice all the same, but 
some women are like that. 

“ Yseult,” he said, “‘ we are much 
troubled with wolves.” 

Yes, papa,”’ - said 
“ Beastly, isn’t it?” 

ig Princesses of this particular 
period,” said the king thoughtfully, 

‘are not in the habit of using that 
word; it jars on one.’ 

rf Still,” said the princess, also 
thoughtfully, “wolves are beasts 
you know, and beasts must be 
beastly you see, and that’s why 


It was characteristic, 


Yseult. 


“T decline to go into it,” said the 
king with dignity; “I have ex- 
pressed my opinion. With regard 
to the wolves I have consulted 
precedent and have come, I believe, 
to a right conclusion, following 
after the wisdom of my forefathers 
and the traditions which Have been 
handed down to me. To-morrow 
1 shall call together my knights 
and shall announce to them that he 
who will rid my kingdom of these wolves shall have the hand of 
you, my daughter, in marriage. That is the universal recipe— 
the only way to deal with such things. You have no objection, 
no previous engagement or attachment? I merely mention it 
because I find from the legends that the princess—greatly to the 
distress of her parents—generally falls in love with the shepherd 
boy. True, it is ultimately found out that the shepherd boy is, 
as a matter of fact, the long-lost son of ——” 

The princess inter rupted him with a laugh. ‘“ No,” she 
said, “I have no attachment whatever, but I am very well 
content with things as they are. I have quite a happy time by 
myself. Besides, in a properly- regulated country it should not 
be necessary to ‘offer bribes in order to get police or sanitary 
work done efficiently.” 


“But,” said the king complainingly, ‘we don't do things 
efficiently. Tt’ s all wrong; it’s not in the picture.” 


“T know,” said the princess; “I have a great respect for 
etiquette myself, Still, I take it you are more anxious to get 
rid of the wolves than to get rid of me, and after all it is so 
simple to lose the former and keep the latter. You merely take 
a dead donkey and plug him up with some form of rat poison 
and put him——” 


QUEEN MARY'S CORONATION CHAIR 
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THE AING’S DAUGHTER. 
By Barry Pain. 


Minn MCT = 


” 


“Yes, I know,” the king said thoughtfully, 
beard. ‘‘ The same idea had occurred to me. 
seem a little undignified ?” 

“Perhaps,” said the princess Jaughing, “I would reserve 
myself for the reward of some higher achievement than the 
destruction of yermin.” 

Still laughing, she ran from the royal, kindly, but slightly 
imbecile presence. The laughter was cut off sharply as the 
outer curtain fell behind her. Later on, of deliberation, she 
saw her face mirrored in a pool of still water. This was a 
torture that she rarely permitted herself. She herself knew 
perfectly well that she was not made for the love of man, but 
after all there were other things. It was only when her fond 
and purblind father, blundering and unconscious, brought it all 
home to her, and rubbed it well in, that she lay awake at 
night wishing things had been different. 

The king, that splendid enthusiast, now took into. his head 
the magnificent idea of a grand tournament. Cloth of gold 
would figure largely in it. Arrangements would be made for 
some masked and unknown knight to do exactly what tradition 
has learned to expect from the masked and unknown knight. The 

floral decorations were to be hand- 


stroking his 
But doesn’t it 


some. The invitations were to be 
broadcast. And the great prize of 


all, the supreme joy of the ultimate 
victor, was to be the hand of the 
princess in marriage as aforesaid. 

This took rather more fencing, 
and the princess fenced bravely. 

“It’s all very well,’ said the 
monarch, “ but things are not going 
in the recognised way. If people 
knew their business and had learned 
by education what was expected of 
them I should be besieged by num- 
berless applications from all the 
noblest and best in the land. Asa 
matter of fact, not one single suitor 
has come forward. It may be 
perhaps that your beauty is of that 
icy and passionless order that seems 
like the stars of a frosty night, far 
beyond the reach o[——” 

It is greatly to the princess’s 
credit that she interrupted him with 
a laugh. He was really quite wrong 
she said. Irom information received 
she was certain that the tournament 
would be won by the last person in 
the world whom she could consent 
to marry. She had a better idea 
and one more in accordance with 
the best traditions of romance. She 
had not yet fully developed it, but 
she would not fail to let her father 
know when it was mature. 

This time the king was obdurate, 
and that night the princess bit holes 
in a rather expensive silk pillow. 

But it happened that the king was slain on the following 
day, falling from an unknown shaft in his own forest before 
the tournament could take place. 3 


“Yes,” said the princess as she looked, tearless, at his dead 

face, “I am glad he never knew | was not beautiful.” 
* ay ny 

“ When.”—The Irish native wit still flourishes. ‘ While in 
the West a few years ago,” writes an American correspondent, 
“we frequently hired an old fellow known as Jolly Jerry to do 
odd jobs around the ranch. On one occasion he had been 
working nearly all of a very cold day, and my uncle told me to 
take Jerry to the house and give him a drop of ‘good stuff’ 
to warm him up for his ride home. Handing Jerry a good- 
sized water tumbler, the ordinary whisky glass not being 
available at the moment, I poised the decanter over it and 
started to pour his drink. ‘Say “when,” Jerry,’ said I, 
puick as a flash came Jerry’s reply, ‘Shure the. glass'll say 
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INCORRIGIBLE 
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DE Dey TA Tele Poke 


AMERICAN MANNERS. 


‘American society is at best a distant copy of the 
British original.” 
This sentence struck my eye the other day 
in looking over acopy of Tr Tater. 
Doubtless it was carelessly and unthink- 
ingly written, but never was there a 
statement with a less modicum of truth 
in it than this. American society and 
American fashions are absolutely different 
from those in England; they are essen- 
tially American and nothing else. 
tt i i 


In every foreign country there is an 
idea that Englishwomen get up at a pre- 
ternaturally early hour in the morning, 
take an ice-cold bath, have fresh, rosy 
cheeks, and descend to ham and eggs 
clothed in tweeds and thick, low-heeled 
boots made like a man’s. If they 
were authoritatively informed that many 
fashionable ladies take boiling hot baths 
and languidly come downstairs at ten 
o'clock in the morning wearing Louis 
Quinze heels, fancy silk blouses, and the 
rose and white of the complexion assisted 
with a’soupgon of powder and rouge they 
would absolutely not believe it. 


a 


Every boot shop window in New York 
has a row of “ English boots” ranged ona 
shelf; they are very es they are made 
of blacking leather, they have broad, pro- 
jecting soles and low, flat heels. T hey are 
exceedingly comfortable to walk in and 
very practical for the country, but Regent 
Street and Oxford Street could be searched 
for the same thing from end to end and 
they could not be found. 


Society in America is intimate, gay, 
lively, and people are interested in each 


other. Everybody talks and laughs at 
once; people are joking, cheerful, hopeful, 


and confident. Is this a correct descrip- 
tion of English society? Not as I have 
seen it. There is a rooted idea in England 
that to be thoroughly well bred one must 
be impersonal, and long years ago Ouida 
wittily remarked that if English people 
were debarred talking about Mr. Gladstone 
and the weather a dead silence all over 
the country would be the result. 


Stopping at an English hydropathic 
establishment some time ago a gentleman 
and lady sitting opposite each other at table 
hada long and interesting conversation of 
fifteen minutes about runic crosses. Appa- 
rently the lady spent her whole life in the 
search for runic crosses, and the gentleman 
spent his in looking them up for the lady. 


It seems there is quite a fine specimen 
near Malvern—a very pure runic and in- 
tensely interesting because the inscription 
on it is most difficult even for antiquarians 
to decipher, and nobody is quite certain 
of the sentiment on that cross. It was 
about eight miles away, but this lady (a 
delicate spinster) intended by easy stages 
to reach it on some fine morning, to lunch 
near it, and presumably to sit by it the 
entire afternoon. 


There was a great discussion as to 
whether any photographs could be obtained 
of it, and whatever else of importance I 
shall forget in my life that runic cross will 
always remain in my memory. I doubt 
if even the gravest-minded statesman in 
America has the slightest interest in a 
runic cross. No; the American mind and 
the American manner are absolutely indi- 
vidual; the very basis of society is built 
upon an absolutely different foundation 
from that_ in England. The fabric is 


By 


woman, the trimming is man; here the 
fabric is man, the trimming is woman. 


It is the fashion in America for women 
to be agreeable, cordial, affectionate, 
friendly, and complimentary to each other. 
If an American woman wants appreciation 
or wants a compliment or wants a confi- 
dante she can get it in another woman ; 
therefore she is more independent of men 
than her English sisters, who must depend 
upon the soothing prevarications or the 
truthful compliments, as the case may be, 
of man for her comfort and happiness. 


You can go to Sherry’s, the great 
fashionable, magnificent restaurant, or to 
the Waldorf-Astoria, or to the St. Regis, 
or to the Holland House any day and as 
a spectator stand silently at the door and 
took over. the dining-rooms. What do 
you see? Table alter table of women 
giving lunches to each other. Perhaps 
one who has been shopping or who has 
come from the country will tardily rush 
in; she will be kissed and admonished by 
everybody at the table, and will be perhaps 
the gayest of the party. 


If you listen intently you can hear these 
remarks: “ What an awlully pretty gown! 
Paris? You do looksmart to-day.” “Isn't 
she a love?” ‘ Doesn’t she look cunning 
to-day?” ‘And all that lovely wavy grey 
hair gives her no trouble at all ; she just has 
to pass a comb through it and it is done.” 
“Mary, you do hold yourself like a queen ; 
what a nice straight back you have got.” 
“Well, I ought to have; I worked like a 
dog at the Boston School of Physical 
Culture for three years to make it straight.” 
“Really! And did that do it? I think 
I will go and take lessons to-morrow.” 
“Now when are you all coming to have 
lunch with me?” “Who is going to 
have coffee?” “ Anybody want a cock- 

tail?”’ “Oh those lovely roses you sent 
me yesterday! ’Twas so sweet of you.’ 

“My dear Cornelia Gould sent me a bunch 
of violets from Boston in a box tied with 
purple ribbon, quite as big as your head; 
she is sucha dear.’ And so on and so on, 
Is this the conversation that you hear at 
the Carlton or Prince’s Restaurant? No; 
everybody is playing lady in England. Na- 
turalness is not the fashion ; artificiality is. 


In the evening another side of the pic- 
ture is given at the fashionable restaurants 
in New York, and after England where 
such court is paid to men one has to rub 
one’s eyes to realise that it is not a dream 
or a vision but actual reality. You will 
see at many tables four Gr six people 
dining ; two women and two men or three 
women and three men, or more as the case 
may be, the women beautifully dressed, 
radiantly smiling, cheerful, and interested, 
the men somewhat silent, occupied in 
rolling up little bread pills because they 
are temporarily forgotten by the women 
who are so interested in each other. 


They are listening and very pleased, 
but they realise that their presence is not 
absolutely necessary for the success of the 
party. And wherever women depend 
largely upon each other for pleasure, com- 
panionship, and comfort there you will 
find gaiety and cheerfulness, for however 
much a woman may like the society of 
men the greater portion of her life must 
be spent with her own sex. There are 
times of sickness, of sorrow, of death, when 
she must put her head upon the shoulder 
of some woman and weep, for she only can 
understand. 
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Mrs. T. P. O’Connor. 


There is in America a man famous 
for athletic exercises who has written a 
most helpful book upon the subject. 
In it he says, “I am not a doctor, 
therefore I have no opinion about the 
brain of a woman, but give a man anda 
woman exactly the same healthy, athletic 
bringing up, with the same outdoor exer- 
cises, and the woman is quite equal to the 
man in physique. She may have even 
better staying powers than he.” This is 
certainly a most encouraging assertion ; 
note, however, that it is made by an 
American man, 


American woman is not 2 atraid 
by extreme graciousness of manner to 
compromise herself into intimacy; it is 
simply manner, and is simply calculated 


An : 


to make another human being at 
ease and comfortable for the moment. 


You will see utter strangers in America 
talking amiably and agreeably to each 
other who are never to meet again—only 
“Ships that passin the night.” In Eng- 
land if one human being is too amiable 
and too agreeable everyone suspects him 
of some ulterior motive. When I first 
came to this country to live I was always 
gracious to my servants until I suspected 
they thought I was trying to get into 
society through them. An “American ser- 
vant is impudent to your face ; an English 
servant is impudent behind your back and 
takes it out of you in some other way. 
It isa cnoice of evils. Which is best : ? 


a 


In the Gonflens states people still talk 
about women or men with “ good man- 
ners’ or “charming manners,” and when I 
went over to America this last time it 
sounded to me very antediluvian to talk 
about manners at all but at the same 
time very charming. As soonas you leave 
New York the manners change. Travel-: 
ling in America last autumn, when I 
reached Washington a young gentleman 
came forward and said, “Have you a 
book or anything that I can carry for 
you?” And I said, ‘No, thank you.’ 
But he discovered that I had an umbrella 
and a number of papers, and he picked 
them all up, carried them out of the train, 
and gave them to the friend who met me. 

Really a woman could travel all over 
America with one or two bags too heavy 
to carry hersel!, and she might be quite 
sure that they would be taken charge of 
by different polite men whom she would 
meet on the journey ; and she need not be 
young or pretty to have this done—she 
need only be a woman. In New York 
men do not always get up and offer a 
woman a seat in a tram but they very 
often do; however, New York is no cri- 
terion of anything, for many times I got in 
a tram going up or down town and there 
was not a single American in it—Jews, 
Germans, Italians, Scandinavians, all jostle 

each other 1 in that Sed Nee spot: 

One word more as 6 servants. A 
competent general servant easily gets 
32s. a week. — In consequence of labour 
being as dear as it is American women 
can do everything; they can cook, they 
can sew, and they can all button up their 
blouses or unbutton them down the back 
with lightning-like rapidity although one 
of the jokes in the comic papers is that a 
bachelor had to move from a boarding: 
house because he had so many blouses to 
fasten up the back. Ladies’ maids in 
America are only luxuries of the very 
rich, consequently brothers and husbands 
are called into requisition for many a little 
service of which an Englishman is quite 
ignorant. 
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Excitement im Cupid’s Land—Drawn by C. Robinson. 


“Sweets to the sweef the olden saying runs. ( 
: And this doth symbolise in manner meet 
Thy beauty of form, thy crystal soul, af once 

With all fhe sweetness that is thine -OSwect! 


wi. 
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A ROUND OF THE VARIETY ENTERTAINMENTS. 


‘Brother Officers.”—Mr. Bourchier has 
put Mr. Leo Trevor's military comedy, 
Broth2y Officers, into the evening bill’ 
Thoroughly English, it is not quite up to 
Mr. Bourchier’s standard of play, but I 
understand it is just a stopgap pending 
his next big production. Mr. Bourchier 
as the sergeant who has been given a 
commission is excellent. He improves 
from play to play until now he has gota 


greater range than almost any actor- 
manager of his age. Mr, L’Estrange is 


5 
fresh and buoyant as the officer ah. was 


swindled at cards, and Miss Vanbrugh is 
charming as his fostersister. Hutton, the 
millionaire-scallywag from Australia—a 
sketch singularly true of the type as 
has been shown since the play was first 
produced—is admirably played by Mr. 
Trollope, who was so good in Business is 
Business. The other parts are all nicely 
played, notably by that brilliant character 
actor, Mr. O. B. Clarence, as the colonel of 
lancers. 


At the Hippodrome.——Though the theatre 
created musical comedy in order to give 
us a sort of reasonable setting to variety 
the variety managers themselves have not 
taken up the idea. But now at the 
Hippodrome we get several separate items 
pressed into the service of one “ turn,” 
namely, the “touch-and-go travesty,” 
Among the Stars. Introduced into this we 


get equestrians, trapezists, Japanese 
jugglers, comical mules, a wire-walker, 


and soon. In other respects the Hippo- 
drome programme at the present moment 
is excellent. No one should miss_ the 
Chinese fishing cormorants. 


Campbell & 
A PAINTED NIGGER 


Gray 


Mr. Eugene Stratton at the Coliseum 


A Palace Burlesque.—Very amusing is 
the melodramatic burlesque at the Palace, 
Hevo and Heroine, presented by Miss Kate 
Cutler and Mr. Arthur Playfair. It is a 
skit upon the modern melodrama and is 
neatly put together. Mr. Playfair, one of 
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THE BAREFOOT DANCER AT THE TIVOLI 


our best mimics, revels in the part, while 
Miss Cutler is very bright. This engage- 
ment does not interfere with her work at 
the Gaiety. I understand that she changes 
between the Gaiety and the Palace in a 
motor car. 


The Nigger, Real and Painted.—A very 
interesting comparison may be made at 
the present time between a real nigger and 
a white man made up to look like one. 
We have ,just had the real article at the 
Palace in the shape of Abie Mitchell’s 
troupe, one of whom I illustrate on this 
page. He is one of the’ most comical 
dancers I have ever seen. Then at the 
Coliseum we see the painted article in the 
shape of Mr. Eugene Stratton. 
Mr. Stratton has had the great 
advantage of having known 
the nigger from boyhood, for 
he is a native of Buffalo. 


“a 


y 


He is - one of our 
greatest artists, and it 
is remarkable how he 


has never overdone the 
conyentions which he has had to create. 


A Barefoot Dancer.—The Tivoli has 


got hold of a barefoot dancer in Miss 
Mildred de Grey, an American who has 
just returned from St. Petersburg. It is 


very curious to notice how many enter- 
tainments are given in this sort of stripped 
condition. For example, at the 
Pavilion the Sisters Finney may be 

seen sporting in a crystal tank, while “* 
the beautifully- made Miss Keller- ~ 


mann heroically plunges into the = 


little lake at the Hippodrome. 


In Tights.—I often think during 

these cold nights when the stalls sit in fur 
coats how chilly it must be on the stage, 
where the players have often nothing but 
fleshings, for stages are notoriously 
draughty ; but I suppose the players get 
used to it. The ez idliest place in a 
theatre is the box office, as its death rate 
amply shows. 
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On Behalf of the Critics.—The man- 
agers show more and more consideration 
for the critics. Mr. Arthur Bourchier, for 
instance, places a programme filled with 
blank writing paper and a dainty pencil 
attached in the seat of every critic ona 
first night. Mr. Welch rang his curtain up 
at seven last Wednesday so that the critics 
might have plenty of time to write about 
Mr. Jones's new play, and Mr. Tree gave a 
complete dress rehearsal of Nevo, beginning 
at noon on the same day, on the model 
of the répétition générale of the Trench. 
All this is wise if the managers wish to 
get in good “ notices,” for the daily news- 
papers in London go much earlier “to 
bed” than they formerly did, and the man 
who can get his ‘ ‘copy ” in early is much 
more likely to get it all in than if he has 
to wait to the. last and take his chance 
with more pressing news. 


Miss Vivien Chartres.—The I[nglish 
child violinist will make her reappearance 
in London at the Queen’s Hall on Feb- 
ruary 13, when she will play by com- 
mand before the King at a concert to be 
given by the Royal Amateur Orchestral 
Society. This will be followed by ‘her 
own recital at the Queen’s Hall on 
March 27. Since her last recitals in 
London Miss Chartres has fulfilled engage- 
ments with tremendous success on the 
Continent, her appearances there includ- 
ing no fewer than six in Vienna, where 
she has played to huge audiences and 
has taken the public by storm with her 
playing and youth. It has hitherto been 
unknown in Vienna for an English artist 
to create such a furore. 


Campbell & Grey 
A REAL NIGGER 


Mr. Henry Williams at the Palace Theatre 
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Portland Place. 
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Henry Arthur Jones at Home 


Mr. 
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scoA Mam with am Ideal.’ 


Hodsoll 


Mr. Jones has made his reappearance in the playhouse, for Mr. James Welch produced (at Terry’s on Wednesday) a play by him called ‘‘The Heroic Stubbs,” 


being the comedy of a man with an ideal 
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ELE PIA Teer 


Theatrical Eooks of Reference.—As one 
who has made a special point of keeping 
his playbills in a simple yet systematic 
method I welcome all theatrical books of 
reference. Both The Eva and The Stage 
are printing weekly an alphabetical cata- 
logue of the plays produced over a long 
period of years, and The Eva Annual, which 
has just reappeared at ts., gives the lists 
for the past year. It would greatly add 
to their value if the date on which a 
play was withdrawn was given as well as 
the date of its production, T should also 
like to see the stories contributed by actors 
replaced by records of their achievements. 
Iam looking forward to The Green Room 
Book, edited by Mr. Bampton Hunt and 
published by Mr. Clark. From some 
advance sheets I have seen it is the com- 
pletest Who's Who of the playhouse ever 
published in England. 


The Stage Society and Ibsen.—The 
Stage Society produced on Sunday and 
Monday an Ibsen play which had never 
before been given in this country, namely, 
Lady Inger of Ostrat, which was written 
in 1855. With the Stage Society rests the 
credit of having produced four plays by 
Ibsen. Among his other plays performed 
in London one readily recalls Ghosts, given 
at the Royalty in 1891; ; also, at the same 
house, The Doll's House, with Miss Janet 
Achurch as Nora, while only three years 
ago Miss Ellen Terry gave The | ‘ikings at 
the Imperial Theatre, a play, by the way, 
which belongs to the same period as 
Lady Inger of Ostrat. 


Mr. Gervase Elwes. — Mr. Gervase 
Cary-Elwes, who will be heard again in 
his great dle of Gerontius when Sir 
Edward Elgar's Dream of Gerontius is 
given by the London Choral Society at the 


“tzste Caswall Smit 


MISS ROXY BARTON 


As herself 


Queen’s Hell on February 19, is un- 
doubtedly one. of our most refined. and 
artistic tenors, with a special reputation 
for his finished interpretation of Brahms's 
songs. He is the eldest son of Mr. Valen- 
tine Cary-Elwes of Billing Hall, North- 
ampton, and is married to a sister of the 
Karl of Denbigh. Lady Winefride Cary- 
Elwes, by the way, also takes a deep 
interest in music, and has done much by 
her enthusiasm and encouragement to 


Lizzie Caswall Smuh 


MISS ROXY BARTON 
As Titania in A Midsummer Night's Dream at the Adelphi 


stimulate some of the gifted composers of 
the young British school. Mr. Elwes has 
taken up vocal music professionally only 
during the last few years. Before doing 
so he. spent four years in the diplomatic 
service. He was always, however, musical, 
and played the violin remarkably well as 
an amateur before he became a singer. 
His voice is inherited from his mother, 
who sang very beautifully. For three 
years he cultivated his voice with Demest 
of the Brussels Conservatoire; then, after 
a couple of wanderjahve in Munich and 
Vienna, he continued his vocal studies for 
two years in Paris with M. Bouhy. He 
made a special study of Brahms with 
Victor Beigel, the well-known New York 
teacher. 


He Knew Newman.—It is fitting that 
Mr. Gervase Elwes should have made the 
part of Gerontius peculiarly his own, for 
not only has he studied it with the com- 
poser but he also had the happiness of 
knowing the author of the poem, the late 
Cardinal Newman, whose faith he follows. 
He was, in fact, examined by Newman in 
his schooldays, having been educated at 
Newman's school at Edgbaston, Birming- 
ham. He first sang Gerontius (originally 
sung here by the German tenor, Dr. Wullnes) 
at the Kruse Festival in 1904, since which 
he has repeated the part already eight 
times in public. 
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At Work.—He made his public début 
at the Westmoreland Festival in 1903. His 
delightful recital at the AZolian Hall last 
autumn was specially memorable for his 
introduction of ‘*To Julia,” an exquisite 
song cycle by Roger Quilter. He has 
sung before the Kine and Queen at Wind- 
sor and also.at a Dublin state concert. 
Mr. Elwes lives in the quaint Lincolnshire 


town of Brigg, where his father has 
property. His London club is the 
Savile. 


Mary Queen cf Scots in the Halls,— 
“ Bumper houses” with not even standing 
room continue to be the nightly record 
at Stoll’s Empire music-halls throughout 
the provinces whenever Mrs. Brown Potter 
and her company present the striking his- 
torical and original sketch, Mary Oucen of 
Scots, and the Warder of Rizzio, written by 
Reginald Kennedy Cox and first produced 
by ‘Mr. Gilbert Hare at Manchester. The 
scene is laid in the Queen’s apartment at 
Holyrood Palace, where she is discovered 
listening to the sympathetic voice of her 
favourite and secretary, David Rizzio, who 
is endeavouring to solace her with music 
while she passionately details to him the 
cruel persecution she is suffering at the 
hands of Lord Darnley and her conspiring 
enemies. But these confidences are rudely 
interrupted by the entrance of Lord Darn- 
ley and other nobles, who inflamed with 
wine fall upon Rizzio and despatch him 
with their daggers in the Queen’s presence. 
This moving and intensely tragic sketch 
gives Mrs. Brown Potter some fine oppor- 


tunities. It will shortly be seen in London 
before touring America. Mrs. Brown 
Potter has commissioned Mr. Kennedy 


Cox to write for hera series of sketches 
illustrative of other historic Queens, which 
she will present in due course, 


Lizz Caswall Smith 


MRS. BROWN POTTER 


As Mary Queen of Scots 
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Some of the Girls im “~Parisiana’’ at the Allhambra. 


LE CORSAGE A GIBSON GIRL LE PEIGNOIR 


MDLLE. JANE MAY AS PIERROT MDLLE. JANE MAY AS THE LAUNDRESS MDLLE, JANE MAY AS PIERROT 


LES PETITS CHEVAUX A CLOWN FROU-FROU 


These pictures, taken by Campbell and Gray, illustrate a few of the hundreds of types in the pretty new ballet at the Alhambra. Mdlle, Jane May is as delightful as ever 
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Society in Town and Country—Week by Week. 
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LADY HARDING Lee 


A Lover of Outdoor Life.—Lady Edith Villiers is 
the only daughter of Lord Clarendon. Her tastes are 
chiefly sporting, she owns many prize dogs, and is fond 
of hunting and outdoor life generally. Rumour has 
betrothed her more than once, ‘notably to the son of a 
famous American millionaire, but so far Lady Edith 
evidently prefers her freedom. 


A Hint to the Hatted.—There is a noble earl who 
entertains a good deal at his country house but who 
cannot quite suppress his private opinions even to satisfy 
his guests. These Opinions are pretty strong, not to say 
singular, onsome points. For example, he sees no reason 
why a woman should wear her hat under circumstances 
which compel a mere man to remove his. As everybody 
knows, the modern woman loyes to have lunch fully 
dressed with her hat on. The earl cannot reconcile him- 
self to this habit, and the other day he gave a hint to 
his hatted guests that they will not forget in a hurry. 
When they trooped into lunch wearing all their head- 
gear he excused himself, vanished for a moment, and 
directly alter the butler and footmen came in to do the 
waiting with their tall hats on. History does not record 
what the ladies said when my lord was not listening. 


A Rumoured Engagement.—If continental gossip prove 
true it is not unlikely that another marriage will take 
bese in the English Royal Family before the year is 
over. The prospective bride is said to be the pretty and 
vivacious Princess Beatrice of Coburg, who spends so 
much of her time here in the season. The youngest 
daughter of the late Duke of Edinburgh, she is clever 


and popular and has already refused several advantageous 
proposals. Prince George of Braunschweig-L iineburg, to 
whom it is said she is to be betrothed, is the eldest son 
of the Duke of Cumberland, to whose immense wealth he 
is heir, and should he agree to abandon his claim to 
the throne of Hanover he would by ascending the throne 
of Brunswick become still richer. Prince George i is said 
to have quite outgrown the delicacy with w hich he was 
threatened in his boyhood. 


“Fiddler Foley.”—Down in Staffordshire the Foley 
family are great folk, and when Lord Foley kept his 
birthday on “the 4th ult. all the county was aware of the 
event, though Lord and Lady Foley live up at Esher and 
haye no abiding place in the region of clay and iron. 
They will tell you down there ‘that his lordship is a 
descendant of “Fiddler Foley,” the sturdy Staffordshire 
ironmaster who brought back to England the secrets of 
the continental manulacturers at the risk of his life. In 
the strenuous centuries that are gone the man who was 
caught prying into trade secrets in this country, or any 
other, had short shrift. Young Foley, however, ventured 
the stake and won. He was very fond of the violin and 
amore than passable player, so he trudged, ragged and 
barefoot, from town to town in Belgium and elsewhere, 
playing for bare life and keeping his eyes open. When 
he returned and applied his knowledge to manufacture 
he found there was something missing. So “ Fiddler 
Foley ” took down his old violin once more and tramped 
back to find it out. That was how fortunes were made 
in the old days. 


LADY EDITH VILLIERS 
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THE YOUNG MARCHIONESS TOWNSHEND. 


Bassano 


Lady Townshend is the eldest daughter of Mr. Thomas Sutherst, barrister-at-law, and was married on August 9, 1905. The marquis is a nephew of the Duke of Fite. 

His authenticated ancestry goes a long way back, for it is known that Roger Townshend was a lawyer of note in the reign of Edward IV. A knighthood was granted in 1588 

to another Roger, whose grandson and namesake was created a baronet in 1617.. The latter's grandson in turn was raised to a barony in 1661 and to a viscounty in 1682. 

The marquisate was conferred in 1786 cn George, who was a field-marshal. His first wife, Lady Charlotte Compton, brought upwards of 250 quarterings, including the 
Plantagenet one, into the family 
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AN OLD ENGLISH SONG 
Illustrated by C. D. Hammond. 


The master stormed and swore, 
All on a sultry summer day; 
The winds were tired and blew no more, 
And the miller's men kept holiday, 
Trolling a song 
The live day long 
To pass the miller's time away. 
Prithee, master, say no ill 
Of the lazy lads of the miller’s mill. 


iia 


THE MILLER’S MEN 


Molly and \argery passed along, 
All on a summer afternoon; 
Molly looked up at the miller's song, 
Margery’s gown was of green shalloon. 
And either maid 
Was sore afraid 


Lest she should reach the farm too soon, 


Prithee, wenches, say no ill 
Of the lazy lads of the miller's mill. 
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The lads pulled on their dusty frocks 
At supper-time in the fall of day; 
The master miller heard the locks 
Strain as he, grumbling, walked away. 
And the gentle gales 
Sang in the sails 
Grind the grist to our roundelay. 
Prithee, breezes, blow no ill 
For the lazy lads of the miller's mill. 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 


We pay each week the sum of 


ONE GUINEA 
for the best snapshot which we receive 
during that week. All the letters in 
this Competition must be sent to the 
Kodak Editor, THz TaTLer, Great 
New Street, London, and all photo- 
graphs, exclusive of the prizewinners, 
will be returned immediately if 
accompanied by a stamped and 
addressed envelope except those we 
desire to retain for publication. _ For 
these we pay 
HALF-A-GUINEA 

each for the copyright. Every photo- 
graph must have plainly written on 
the back the name and address of 
the sender and a clear description of 
the subject. Only one photograph 
may be sent at one time. The nega- 
tive is not required. It is a condition 
of this Competition that all photo- 
graphs retained are the absolute copy- 
right of THe TaTLerR. 

This week, in addition to our 
prizewinners, we have pleasure in 
highly commending the following 
subjects :— 

“A Gentle Breeze,” G. W. Smith, 
The White Cat, Montague Road, 
Berkhamsted, 

‘Village Water Supply,” Miss 
McGill, Chapel House, Newby. 


HYDE PARK CORNER 
First Prize—Thomas R. Wheatley, 3, Mill Street, Hanover Square, W. 


AN INDIAN CAMEL CART 
Second Prize—Captain J. C. Robertson, |.M.S., Melrose, Naini Tal, India 


THE ASSES’ TETE-A-TETE 
Third Prize—Miss G. Murray, Holmains, Cheltenham 


‘* Needles and Pins,’’ F. A. Meigh, 
Ash Hall, Stoke-on-Trent. 

‘‘Aiguille d'Argentiére,” E. D. 
Murray, Foxley Road, S.W. 

“Dignity and Impudence,” F. 
Eagle, George Lane, S. Woodford. 

‘Breaking Sea,” J. Byass, The 
Limes, Scarborough. 

‘‘Deserters from the Ballroom,” 
F. J. Catchpole, Henley Road, 
Ipswich. 

“Tame Rats,” R. W. Cole, 
Wickham Avenue, Bexhill. 

‘*Le Gamin,” W. Jones, Telford 
Avenue, S.W. 

‘*Courtship and Matrimony,” B. 
A. Wilson, Longworth, Faringdon. 

‘Ina Tunnel,” A. Graham, The 
Glebe, Killarney. 

‘* The English Invasion,” Miss R. 
Raeburn, Manor Place, Edinburgh. 

‘* The Lost Chord,” G. H. Savage, 
Matfield Grange, Kent. 

‘* 4 Tabby Beauty,” Miss Hilton, 
Oaklands, Sturry. 

“Kenilworth Castle,’ G. E. 
Hilliar, Balcaskie Road, Eltham. 

‘*Queen Victoria Monument,” 
F. J. Jones, Royal Dublin Society. 

‘“The Dogs’ Tea Party,” Mrs. E- 
Rephael, Hill Street, W. 

‘*Simplicité,” J. Inglis, Moffat, 
N.B 


OFF TO THE FISHING GROUNDS 
Fourth Prize—G. H. E. Hudson, Oriel Bank, Scarborough 
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WHERE REFLECTION EXCELS SUBSTANCE 


Fifth Prize—J. E. Romeny, Singapore 


TR ELEY ae A Te IEEs es 


“VEE-CEE” 


STRATEGY 
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PROBLEMS. 


ZIOO Worth of Valuable Prizes Awarded for the Best Solutions. 


Seven strategy problems have already appeared in “The Tatler’s” issues of December 13, 20, 27, and January 3, 10, 17, and 24, 
Replies must be sent in on the corresponding cottpons to be found in those issues, and the envelopes marked ‘Strategy Competition.” 
Any of the back numbers required can te had on application to the Publisher 


As all problems are for TWO players, each having Two Armies to operate with, the pieces are only given on the plans as Red 
and Black, and their relative positions are marked—Red Armies with an O, Black Armies with an X 


Owing to the fact that a large number of readers, especially 
our Indian readers, have written requesting an extension 
of the dates for sending in the problems, the Editor has 


decided to accept all solutions 
of problems during the whole 
series on any date up to and 
including April 17 and extra 
days of grace for foreign 
competitors. 

The Editor is glad to 
find this Competition is 
arousing so much interest 
and is therefore desirous 
of meeting the wishes of 
all competitors. 

It is particularly re- 
quested, however, that 
competitors should send in 
solutions immediately they 
have worked them out to 
allow the adjudicator as 
much time as possible 
to examine them. An 
enormous amount of work 
is involved in judging, and 
although the extension 
desired is gladly made yet 
it will be understood that 
by sending solutions in 
gradually it will greatly 
facilitate examination. 

“Vee-Cee,” a game of 
strategy for control of the 
railway in time of war, is 
founded on the recognised 
tactics of armies striving for 
possession of a railway sys- 
em passing through their 
ield of operations. It will 
ye remembered that in both 
the recent wars—our own in 
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Red to play and annihilate Black. 
taken by Red in accomplishing this. 


CAMP CLUBS. 


STRATEGY PROBLEM—NO. 8 


State first move, alsa how many moves [were 
Show final position of Red on the coupon 
blank plan to be found in another part of “The Tatler” 


Africa and the Russo-Japanese in Manchuria—the control of the 
railway was the object striven for, and which once secured gave 
the advantage to the army holding it. The Great Central Rail- 


way Company’s system has 
been selected as the field 
of operations for players 
owing to its unique geo- 
graphical position. 

The first prize will be 
one of the best piano- 
players. Readers have 
doubtless noticed that the 
best-known are being 
advertised regularly in THE 
TaTLer. The prize will 
be selected from one of 
these.. The — successful 
competitor’s wishes will be 
studied as far as possible 
in the selection of the 
piano-player as regards 
design and colour so that 
it may harmonise with his 
piano. To those also 
who take second and third 
places a valuable prize will 
be given. THe TATLER 
will also award numerous 
consolation prizes for merit 
in play. 

The Competition began 
in Tue Tatrer’s issue of 
December 13 and will end 
on March 31, 1906. 

The Editor has secured 
the services of the inventor 
of the game as adjudicator, 
and one of the conditions 
of the Competition is that 
his decision shall be final in 
all matters relating thereto. 


DIAMONDS 


CAMP » 


Our Eighteenth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES -FOR: THIS SERIES 

1. The rules have been cut considerably 
this week on account of extra space being 
required for test acrostic. ‘The series con- 
sists of thirteen double acrostics issued 
consecutively from January 3.. It must be 
understood that no one can win more 
than one first, second, or third prize in the 
year, but the winner of a lower prize 
may try for a higher one. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must 
be guessed exactly, and no alternatives 
can be accepted. It should be noted that 
when lights do not all contain an equal 
number of letters the latter increase or 
diminish in number systematically. 

3. All solutions should bear at the top 
of the page in large print letters a pseudo- 


nym of not more than twelve letters. 
“Made-up”’ names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 


objected to as leading to confusion. The 
real name and address must also be sent 
in. If the Acrostic Editor cannot read 
the solutions they will be disqualified. 
Only one answer can be allowed on one sheet, 
and the sheets should be halves of note 
paper. 

4. Answers to Acrostic 5, addressed to 
“The Acrostic Editor, Tur Tat ter, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.,’ must be 
delivered not Jater than first post on 
Monday, February 12. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 2 
(Eighteenth Series) 


I Cc H E A I: 
2 Aen la oP ese Lp Naee iy 
3 E2URS Re Ue MM 
4 (S)ILLOGRA P(B) 
5 B 2A Sales ls Abe 
6. AyD in Os Neos S: 
7. N I G H Ty 


Correct answers to No. 2 have been received from: 
Amond, A. E. H., Alnwick, Abacus, Bub, Bercon, Chance, 
Coclic, Dumps, Doune, Edina, Enos, Floski, Geomat, 
Glycin, Hati, Jasmin, Joker, Jacko, Kamsin, Kwati, Lorelei, 
Lawson, Marvel, Mink, Owlet, Puck, Pop. Peglet, Square, 
Sunny Jim, Tomwin, Topsy, Ubique, Victor, Wimble, 
Yellow, Zenas, Zimmy. 

Norte.—I am sorry that nearly 200 solvers should have 
fallen into the trap of putting ‘‘ misanthrope” for ‘‘ sillo- 
graph.” Did they forget about the sequence in the number 
of letters of lights? 


Double Acrostic No. 5 | 
(Eighteenth Series) 


A mark! A nation's mark! 'Tis well defined. 
Yet never shot, nor shot at, please to mind. 


1. Aname borne by a twisting fearsome creature 
Whose crushing strength is its outstanding feature. 


. What do our Yankee neighbours say 
Equivalent to ‘‘ bring up,” pray? 


vn 


3. When M.P.'s too unruly do appear : 
From Speaker's lips this word they straight will hear. 


4. Sweet-voiced Italian stream, within thy sound 
Full many a famous gem of art is found. 

. Think of a pretty see-saw rhyme, 
Or British bird if ycu incline. 


wn 


1860 


Solution of Special Acrostic 
(Seventeenth Series) 


1 GLAS GO W 
2 (Ons Mev Ar Niel 

3 A R M E D 
4S O L oO 
5 S A Ww 


Correct answers to the Special Acrostic of last series 
have been received from: Aitchi, Aaron, Alnwick, Bandy, 
Bercon, Bulbul, Bimbo, Cuthbert, Colney Hatch, Coclic, 
Dumps, Doune, Eliot, Enos, Eastwind, Floski, Fog, 
Geomat, Kamsin, Kee-wee, Madju, Mudjekeewis, Mac- 
gresor, Mink, Merry-monk, Nibs, Olly, Puck, Parkholm, 
Quixot, Roma, Square, She, St. Mungo, Tamworth, Tom- 
win, Topsy, Ubique, Wyst, Wilmer, Wimble, Windsor, 
Yoko, Zeus, Zimmy; and one without a pseudonym. 

For all solvers that are so far correct or have but one 
error (Seventeenth Series) I set the following, answers to 
which must be received not later than Friday, February 9. 


Test Acrostic (Seventeenth Series) 


I set this test acrostic, 
Whether you please or no; 

And that it may be means of 
Proving who's best, I trow. 


1. That Nature's vast phenomena 
Do owe to water what they are. 
By German first was strongly urged, 
His name is famous near and far. 


2, What's life to you? Is't serious — 
A central fact imperious ? 


3. A meaning veiled’s more hard I must confess ; 


There is a plain, straightforward one to guess. 


4. ‘Tis so ordained by English law, 
The people shall decide 
By vote what measures they approve 
And many things beside, 


5. What happened then, what's happ'ning now, 
We most of us can tell; 
But of the morrow none has rower 
The secrets to foretell}, 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


A Cricket Tragedy.—The untimely 
death of E. A. Nepean is one of those 
tragedies of which the history of cricket 
is far too full. I saw Evan Nepean less 
than a fortnight ago, when he was in the 
best of spirits and, according to his own 
account, in the best of health. Doctors are 
continually telling us that the 
surest mode of preserving a strong 
constitution is to take plenty of 


exercise. The prescription seems 
hardly to have answered in 
Nepean’s case. Although he 


dropped out of first-class cricket 
more than ten years ago Nepean 
still preserved his love of out- 
door games, and never allowed 
himself to get out of condition. 


Nepean and ‘“‘W. G.”— 
Although Nepean was a_ close 
friend of mine from his Sherborne 
days I only once saw him play 
in an important match, and that 
was when Middlesex met Glou- 
cester at Lord’s in 1895. It was 
in that summer that W. G. Grace 


made 1,000 runs in the month 
of May, and Nepean suffered 
at the old man’s hand just as 


every other bowler had suffered 
in that particular month. I do 
not think, however, that Nepean 
was trying his hardest; at any 
rate towards the end of Grace's 
innings, when the old man was 
97, Nepean gave him a_ full 
pitch on the leg-side which was 
not altogether accidental. But 
loose bowling of this sort may be 
reckoned among the minor cour- 
tesies of cricket. There was not 
much chance of Middlesex saving 


the game, and Grace’s average 
was a much more interesting 


affair than Nepean’s analy 


Shrubb v. W. G. George.— 
A writer in the Daily [Express 


last week took exception to 
Shrubb allowing himself to be 


engaged at Olympia. The com- 
plaint was that Shrubb’s -per- 
formance there is more worthy of 
a showman than a great athlete. 
I confess I cannot see much 
ground for the complaint. Shrubb 
as a professional has his living to earn, 
and. all professional performers to be 
successful must have something of the 
showman in them. If Shrubb keeps in 
good training, as I presume he will, I do 
not see why a record established at 


Olympia should not be just as genuine 
as one established at Queen’s Club or 
elsewhere. Mr. Cleary has the reputation 
of being so alive to the value of a boom 
that I am sure he will forgive me if I offer 
him a suggestion. Shrubb qué Shrubb is 


no doubt an attraction, but Shrubb plus 


SURBITON V. WEST LONDON 


RUGBY FOOTBALL—RICHMOND V. BLACKHEATH 


G. George would be a more potent 
attraction still. My suggestion to Mr. 
Cleary is that he should arrange a weight- 
for-age handicap between Shrubb and 
George to be decided on the track at 
Olympia. I was talking to W. G. George 


‘kept his figure won uEy well, 


AT LACROSSE 


about a month ago, when he told me that 
he believed that he still retained a good 
deal of his old power. He has certainly 
and I 
should think with a few weeks training 
would be able to cover a mile in much 
better time than many of his juniors. Ido 
not know the exact age of either 
George or Shrubb, but assuming 
that there is a difference of twenty 
years between- the two. men a 
handicap of 10 yd. for every 
year would probably bring them 
fairly close together. For all I- 
know there might be insuperable 
difficulties in the way of arrang- 
ing such a match, but if it could 
bearranged I have not theslightest 
doubt that it would be immensely 
popular. Although George has 
been out of the public eye for 
many years, his is still a name to 
conjure with among all those who 
take the slightest interest in track 
athletics. My suggestion is at 
any rate worth Mr. Cleary’s con- 
sideration. 


A Corinthian Forward Line.— 
Mr. J. J. Bentley seems at last to 
be within measurable distance of 
realising his ambition of seeing 
an amateur forward line picked 
to represent England. In the 
recent trial match at Leeds with 
the conditions dead against them 
the amateurs did so well that 
there can be no valid reason whiy 
the forward line should not be 
chosen en bloc in one of the early 
international matches. Even 
Mr. Macgregor, whose robust 
faith in Dclesienausts is noto- 
rious, sees no reason why the fine 
southern forwards should not be 
tried against Ireland, and if once 
tried they ought to make their 
places sure for the Scotland 
match. I hope, however, that if 
the experiment is tried it will be 
tried thoroughly. It would be 
the height of ineptitude to clog 
the wheels of a Corinthian 
machine by the introduction of 
foreign matter. The best pro- 
fessional forward living, if he 
lack experience of the Corinthians’ 
style of play, would disorganise the 
mechanism of the attack. Woodward, 
of course, must keep his place, but I hope 
the Selection Committee will pay no heed 
to the suggestion that Farnfield should be 
chosen in place of Day. MFR OSR: 


THE OXFORD CREW AT PRACTICE NEAR FOLLY BRIDGE 


Mr. Fletcher, the coach of the crew, may be seen riding on the towpath 
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DE Ade re 


Lonpon. 


y Dear Prisci-ia,— The unquenchable 
optimism which is really an integral 
part of the British temperament makes 
one hail the advent of February with un- 
deserved cordiality. Year alter year one 
clings tenaciously to the belief that the 
second month of the year is 
the immediate forerunner of 
the true spring in spite of 
that ominous surname, “ fill- 
dyke,” bestowed upon it 
doubtless for the best of 
reasons. 

Sartorially speaking it is 
the month of the coat and 
skirt, and Iam beginning to 
feel misgivings with regard 
to the unanimity with which 
women of all shapes and 
sizes are rushing to order 
corselet skirts and boleros. 
That this style is charming 
in itself and — specially 
adapted for spring wear I 
fully admit, but that it 
will be universally becoming 
to the majority of my sex I 
greatly doubt. It is, at all 
events, very necessary to 
bear in mind that the hard- 
and-fast line defined by the 
top of the corselet needs to 
be judiciously counteracted 
by means of soft frills and 
laces if it is not to appear 
harsh and trying in the ex- 
treme. Especially will this 
be the case when the upper 
portion: is white or light in 
tint and the corselet skirt 
black or coloured. — Per- 
sonally I am a strong be- 
liever in uniformity — of 
colouring being observed so 
far as possible, as for in- 
stance in the case of a pale 
fawn faced cloth gown cut 
severely and elegantly plain 
and completed by a_ sweet 
little corsage of deep-tinted 
lace.. The latter was fash- 
ioned so prettily with a plain 
lace yoke extending upon 
the shoulders in the form of 
epaulettes. Below this yoke 
were grouped oval rosettes 
composed of tiny frills of 
lace, and between these and 
the top of the corselet ap- 
peared closely-serried rows 
of horizontal tuckings which 
had been slightly drawn in 
the running to simulate wee 
frills. ‘The delicious softness 
of this lace bodice would, I 
am convinced, have redeemed 
the dullest of black cloth 
costumes from failure, and 
as we are promised a : 
variety of tinted laces amongst spring 
novelties other colourings may be matched 
equally well. 

Dining at the Savo. the other night I 
came to the conclusion that the velvet 
evening gown is at its best in white— 


in lhe Home 


preferably adorned with sable or with 
lace whose dignity is beyond question —or 
in biack, quite dark blue, purple, or green. 
There is a chestuut shade which the red- 
haired beauty may make particularly her 
own, and I have seen a vivid green look 


AN EVENING COATEE 


Of ermine trimmed with gold-embroidered lace; belt and vest of old gold 


(Bechoff-David) 


triumphantly well. Some of the -newer 
lace robes are being made in quite deep 
coffee shades, and for these the ideal founda- 
tion is white satin. It softens the general 
tint of the lace, throws up the pattern, and 
creates in a word the ideal nuance for a 
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THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE 
Hints on Dress & Beauly 


brunette by night. The importance of 
the foundation is generally accepted 
now, and some of the prettiest lace 
frocks gain half their distinction from the 
fact that they are founded on the rock of 
silver tissue instead of the shifting sands 
of hard and slippery glacé. 
Such a frock I saw the other 
evening most originally 
strapped with curious little 
wheatears of white satin run 
on to form a_ continuous 
edging very quaint and 
pretty in effect. 

So consistently, indeed, 
are the changes rung upon 
lace and velvet for our even- 
ing attire that one is grate- 
ful for the occasional relief 
of plain satin or glittering 
sequin. Crépe de chine 
properly handled furnishes 
an ideal princess robe, a 
striking example being a 
gown of this exquisite fabric 
in white skilfully draped 
about the waist and trimmed 
with black and white raised 
motifs of silk embroidery. 
The latter form a deep en- 
crusted bordering to the 
long trained skirt and out- 
line the décolletage and 
sleeves. Strictly in keeping 
with this charming toilette 
was a very deep jet dog 
collar—the only ornament 
save a very neat comb, by the 
way, which: accompanied it. 

A complete trousseau 
would seem to be the por- 
tion of the modern girl each 
time she takes her trips 
abroad. Wintering in Egypt 
or on the Riviera is no light 
matter sartorially speaking. 
It means a new summer out- 
fit in midwinter, an emerg- 
ency which the dressmaker 
“who knows’ is always 
prepared for betimes. Two 
charming cotton frocks of 
which 1] caught a glimpse 
the other day before they 
were consigned to the re- 
cesses of a big trunk for ad- 


“vance, were speckled red 
and white and blue and 
white striped respectively 


The former, a French print, 
was showered with uneven 
red spots, the skirt thereof 
adorned with two flounces. 
The blouse-like bodice was 
furnished with a vandyked 
yoke of broderie anglaise 
and was arranged in: broad 
double pleats back and front, 
a roll edging of bright red 
silk finishing neck and sleeves and matching 
the belt. The second was a blue galatea 
striped with white and most originally 
strapped with white piqué. This hada little 
V-shaped vest of Valenciennes lace and a 
stitched piqué belt— Yours, DELAMIRA, 


Reutlinger 
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The Welledressed Woman—Notes at Random. 


The Matinée Hat has for many years enjoyed the proud dis- 
tinction of being the favourite grievance of the superior sex. It 
looks, however, as if its supremacy might be seriously threatened 
by the vast tuft of osprey which fashion has decreed shall crown 
the head and hair of the well-dressed woman at night. Worn 
upright, or slightly inclined to the left-hand side, the effect is 
certainly decorative, but the exaggerated angle at. which some 
women insist on wearing it suggests nothing so much as a 
determination to tickle the face Of one’s vis-d-vis at dinner or 
entirely obstruct the view of one’s neighbours at the play. 


Sheath-like Princess Robes are the order of the evening in Paris. 
A beautiful example seen recently on the stage is of Irish lace 
richly encrusted with motifs of Venetian point; over this is worn a 
wee bolero of fancy striped silk with a tiny collar and turn-back 
cuffs of mole-coloured velvet. It is not everyone, of course, whose 
purse will run to Irish crochet and Venetian point, but the general 
idea conveyed by this gown is so good and applicable to every- 
day needs that it deserves attention. It differs from the idea of 
the corselet skirt and bolero inasmuch as the complete gown is 
carried out in one material, the bolero being supplementary. 

This scheme could be carried out admirably in cream or 
coloured cashmere, the bolero being executed in taffetas or chiffon 
velvet to match, whilst a yoke of lace or net would furnish the 
desirable touch of lightness at the throat without in any way 
interfering with the princess character of the gown. 


HEAD-DRESS FOR A FANCY BALL 
Per od Louis XVI. 


Linen Batiste Shirts will be worn a good deal in 
the spring with tailor-made costumes. Well made, they 
leave little to be desired as they wash and wear 
thoroughly well. The most popular pattern is a triple- 
cord stripe, which if the garment be tucked should 
come in the centre of each fold. Hair-cord muslins are 
always popular for summer wrappers for the same 
practical reasons. 


A very Neat Motor Outfit consists of a long coat in 
cream-coloured homespun or blanketing strapped and 
belted at the waist precisely in the manner of a Norfolk 
jacket. The skirts of the coats are very full, however, 
forming a most effective and protective covering reaching 
to the ankles. The toque to match has an under brim 
of natural beaver fur, the crown being arranged in stiff 
folds or pleats instead of draped, and secured by three 
flat velvet buttons. Beaver-coloured gloves furnished 
with gauntlets to draw over the cuffs of the coat, fur- 
lined ‘boots, and a brown gossamer veil with a cream 
chiflon border complete a neat and workmanlike 
scheme. 


The Present Craze for Picture Gowns has naturally 
led to considerable modification in the style of hair- 
dressing. A very smart twentieth-century transformation 
is hardly in keeping with a Josephine frock, and signs 
are not wanting that in some quarters there is a decided tendency 
to revive the “ Madonna” style with the centre parting. 


The Velvet Bracelet is another detail countenanced by the 
followers of bygone modes. It is noticeable that the very smart 
woman asa rule eschews such details as these which the woman 
with a tendency to be picturesque seizes upon with avidity. These 
velvet armlets are without any manner of doubt exceedingly 
becoming to a pretty arm. 


Bright ‘‘ Raspberry” Chiffon furnished a most successful evening 
frock. The fabric was doubly spotted, primarily with a white pin 
spot and secondly with an embossed raspberry the size of a 

shilling. The skirt had three flounces carried straight round tie 
bottom but caught up on the left side with bows and loops of 
softest tafletas mousseline. Of this plain but decidedly effective 
material the quaint cross-over belt was constructed. The bodice 
showed a rather deep chemisette of sprigged Paris net with strands 
of white satin bébé ribbon run through and tied in prim little bows 
in front, a few draped folds of the chiffon intervening between the 
chemisette and belt. To accompany this a bandeau of raspberry 
CORSELET GOWN velvet outlined with gold has been designed for the adornment of 


Of white cloth trimmed with mink; white beaver hat and feathers the wearer's hair. 
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MOTOR SPARAS—WELK BY 


The New Parliament.—Motorists are 
well represented in the new Parliament 
despite the upheaval there has been in the 
parties, and it is confidently expected that 
all automobile matters will get very con- 
siderate and intelligent treatment in the 
new assembly. It must now be patent to 
everyone that the motor car in its various 
forms is a most valuable asset for 
the nation’s good; not only does it 
give employ ment to many thousands 
of people in the British Isles but it is 
working a most beneficial change in 
the traffic conditions, both urban and 
rural. Quicker, cheaper, and healthier 
travelling is afforded to rich and poor, 
and nowadays we spend so much on 
locomotion that an all-round saving 
will be appreciated by everyone. 


The Race for the Pole.—The list 
of men who have announced their 
intention of getting to the North or 
South Pole this year is steadily in- 
creasing, and some of our enterprising 
sports promoters or newspapers might 
arrange the affair on a handicap basis. 
Instead of letting a number of expedi- 
tions blunder up to the polar regions 
anyhow, and then setting out at 
irregular intervals to get lost, the 
competitors could be safely conveyed 
to a certain suitable base and there 
started off in one great event. The 
flying-machine man would give points 
to the man who was going to drift 
with some current, whilst the motor 
sleigh would also be handicapped so 
as to give the roller-skate exponent a 
chance. 


Organising the Event.—The first race 
would undoubtedly be somewhat of a 
scramble, but in future years the contest 
could be thoroughly organised and made 
a very exciting international event This 
method is recom- 
mendable in that 


Scottish Reliability Trials.—On June 13, 
14, 15, and 16 the Western Section of the 
Scottish Automobile Club will hold. their 
reliability trials, and those of us who 
remember previous contests of this nature 
in Scotland will look forward to the fixture 
with pleasure. The Scottish roads bring 


out the bad points of a car very quickly, 


THE MOTOR HANSOM 


The latest style of motor vehicle for the streets of London 


and the weak or wrongly-built motor soon 
has its defects Hoe up. As a touring 
ground Scotland has few equals, and the 
competition should prove very interesting 
to all who follow it. The classification in 
the trials will be according to price, and 
the course will be rather longer than last 
year. Some other minor changes have 
also been made in the rules. 


by good organisa- 
tion individual 
competitors would 
be saved all the 


trouble of mak- 
ing an arduous 


nee long be- 
fore they reached 
the jumping - off 
place. By joining 
forces and making 
a sporting event 
of the affair special 
ships and motor 
transports would 
be chartered to 
take all competi- 
tors far up into 
the polar regions, 
and the annual 
event would then 
be a grand dash 
for ‘motor sleighs, 
airships, aero- 
planes, and any 
other form of loco- 
motion the com- 
petitors liked to 
adopt. Relief ex- 
peditions could be 
formed to help the 
luckless ones and 


bring them back 

to the —_ head- 

quarters, where a Crossley Bros. of Openshaw, 

hotel and a_ golf 

club would of and Suburban Omnibus Company, and others. 


course be installed. 


THE FIRST MAN WHO DROVE THE KING 


motor ‘buses which they have constructed for 


road—from Warwick Castle to Compton Verney and back in 1898. 


Manchester, the well-known gas engineers, 


the London General’ Omnibus 


of the new Crossley motor cars 
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IN A MOTOR CAR 


This picture shows Mr. J. S. Critchley, member of the Institute of Mechanical Engineers, who has designed for 
the engine used by them in the 
Company, the New London 
He was the first man to drive the King in a motor on a public 
Mr. Critchley is here seen standing beside one 
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The French President. — MM. Falliéres, 
the new President of the French Republic, 
is in addition to being a good all-round 
sportsman said to be keenly interested in 
motoring. As in the English elections 
motor cars took a prominent part in the 
French presidential election, and it was a 
novel sight to note several rows of motor 
cars drawn upin the grand courtyard at 
Versailles for the first time in history. , 
The deputies and senators found their 
motor cars indispensable for getting to 
Versailles rapidly, and thus provision 
had to be made for the cars at the 
palace. 


Cold Snaps.—The current winter 
is very erratic, and though it has 
made several attempts to simulate 
spring already we must always be 
prepared for a sudden relapse to cold 
weather. To the motorist a rapid 
drop in temperature is important, for 
unless he is a careful man his car 
may suffer in consequence. If water 
freezes in the circulation’ system 
serious trouble may result, and pre- 
cautions must be taken against such 
an occurrence. The motor - house 
should be artificially warmed if pos- 
sible so as 1o prevent the water 
freezing. Another course is to drain 
out all water from the tank when 
the car is put up after a run, and yet 
another excellent plan is to add 
glycerine or other approved composi- 
tion to the water, which will prevent 
it freezing in the tank and cylinder 
jackets. 


About Non-skids.—There is more than 
one really good non-skid device on the 
market, needless to say, and of those which 
are very favourably reported on is the 
Durandal. ‘This is of French manufacture 
and may be classed among those which 

: are readily detach- 
able. The studs 
in the tread are 
well designed to 
prevent skidding, 
and the whole 
apparatus is of 
neat and simple 
construction. The 
Durandal affords 
very good protec- 
tion to the tyre 
from puncture, and 
its many good 
qualities combined 
with reasonable 
price are making 
it very popular 
with motorists in 
these isles. Du- 
randal non-skids 
are being sold in 
this country by 
H. Cintrat, Ltd., 
199, ‘Piccadilly, 
London, W., from 
whom details can 
be obtained, Non- 
skid. attachments 
are very useful on 
the wheels of acar, 
especially during 
winter when the 
roads are in an 
almost constant 
state of muddiness. 
Great care, how- 
ever _ must be exer- 
cised i in the choice 
of apparatus. 


Elliot > Fry 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 
Mining Contango Days—Monday, February 5. and Monday February 19 
General Contango Days—Tuesday, February 6, and Tuesday, February 20 
Pay Days—Thursday, February 8, and Thursday, February 22 
Consols—Thursday, February 1 


Bank Rate, 


Home Railway Dividends.—The dividend announcements in 
the English railway market last week were on the whole 
surprisingly good, and ought to have the effect sooner or later 
of bringing back the investing public to that section of the 
Stock Exchange. There is no longer any difficulty about 
buying the Ordinary stocks of the leading lines at prices that 
yield a clear 4 per cent., and this is bound to attract the 
small capitalist, and perhaps even the speculator if he is not 
choked off by the rapacity of a small céterie of dealers who have 
evinced a remarkable disinclination to bring their methods of 
business up to date. Alike in the making of prices and in the 
fixing of continuation rates the Home railway jobbers will do 
well to recognise more than they have done of late the principle 
of give and take. It has been all take and no give, and the 
public not unnaturally testily 
their disapproval by distributing 
their favours elsewhere. 

The North Staffordshire is a 
company which maintains a 
steady rate of distribution, and 
the gain of } per cent. in the 
dividend for ae second half of 
1go05 restores the yearly return 
to 4% per cent., which has been 
its average for the past ten years, 
and which at the present price 
of 104 yields £4 1s. per cent. to 
the buyer. From Central London 
Ordinary stock at 96 a yield of 
4} per cent. is obtainable, regular 
4 percent. dividends having been 
paid since the opening of the 
line in rg00. A shade over 4 per 
cent. is obtainable from: North- 
Eastern Consols at 146, the 64 per 
cent. dividend for the second half 
of 1905 showing an improvement 
of 4 per cent..and bringing the 
total for the year to 5} per cent. 
as against 52 for Soave The 
immediate yield on South- 
Western Deferred, which gets its 
usual 2 per cent., falls below the 
4 per cent. standard, a special 
appropriation of £45,000 having 


Four per Cent. 


been set aside for ste< amboat 
renewals. 
Again, on Great Northern 


Deferred, on which the 1} percent. 
declaration came quite as a sur- 
prise, the yield is less than 33 per 
cent. The stock, nevertheless, is 
at the highest price touched ‘for 
three years. An excellent show- 
ing was that of the Great Central, 
a dividend of 34 per cent. for the 
year being announced on the 4 per cent. Preference stock of 1889, 
the result of a net gain of £44,000 in the past six months. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire has made up its distribution for the 
year to 3} per cent. as against 32 per cent. for a903. and 1904, 
but as the stock stands at 10g the immediate vield is no better 
than 33 per cent., buyers being anxious to discount a. further 
recovery as the outcome of the trade revival in Lancashire. 
The Welsh railways have not done so well as the English, 
appreciable reductions being announced in the dividends of the 
Rhymney and the Barry. 


London City and Midland Bank.—The resolution unani- 
mously passed at the half-yearly meeting of the London City 
and Midland Bank on Friday to present the chairman, Mr. 
Arthur Keen, with his portrait in oils in celebration of the com- 
pletion of twenty- five years’ service as a director, gave the 
proposer, Mr. W.G. Bradshaw,. the deputy chairman, the 
opportunity of recalling the remarkable progress made by the 
bank within that period. Mr. Keen’s association started in 
the days of the Birmingham and Midland Bank, established in 
1836, which in the autumn of 1891 amalgamated with the 
Central Bank of London, established in 1863, to reappear as 
the London and Midland Bank. ‘The next absorption was that 


Lal 


MR. E. HOPKINSON HOLDEN, M.P. 
Managing director of the London City and Midland Bank 
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of the Uxbridge Bank, of which Sir Frederick Dixon Hartland 
is the present representative on the board, and between 1892 
and 1897 the Manchester Joint Stock and banks with head- 
quarters at Preston, Carlisle, Huddersfield, Oldham, and the 
Channel Islands were all takenin. In the autumn of 1898 the 
amalgamation with the City Bank, founded in 1855, placed 
the London City and Midland in its present foremost position. 
Mr. Keen’s directorship goes back to a time when the capital 
of the bank was £300,000—it is now £ 3,142,000; the reserve 
fund was £210,000, it is now £3,142,000; then the deposits 
barely reached two millions, they are now well over fifty 
millions ; the shareholders numbered 321, they are now within 


fifteen of 13,000. The bank then was represented by three 
branches, it now has seventy-two within the metropolitan 
area and 260 in the country without counting sub- 
branches. 


It is satisfactory to be assured by such a recognised authority 
of the actuality of the revival in. trade, especially in the 
midlands. Mr. Keen told his audience on Friday that 
Lancashire manufacturers in many cases have booked orders 
for the home trade which will keep them employed all through 
the current year. He referred to the increased trade of the 
retailers as reflecting the greater purchasing power of the 
working. classes. Remark able expansion is shown in the cotton 
and wool trades. In Huddersfield and the Colne Valley, with 
their special departments of fancy 
worsteds and cheap tiveeds, the 
mills have been kept working 
nightand day. From all the main 
centres of the boot and shoe trade 
the reports of improvement are 
unanimous. The hosiery trade in 
the midlands is better than it has 
been for two or three years past. 
In Birmingham, Sheffield, and 
Middlesbrough there is steadily 
growing activity both in the great 
iron works and several of the 
trades intimately dependent upon 
them, while the cycle companies 
have increased their turnover by 
25 per cent. 

The directors of the London 
City and Midland have always 
appreciated loyally the services of 
the staff that contributes in such 
an eminent degree to the pro- 
sperity of the bank. No half- 
yearly meeting is complete with- 
out a special vote of thanks to 


the general managers, Messrs. 
Madders, Pollock, and Murray, 


and the courteous and diplomatic 
secretary, Mr. Morris, and every 
shareholder knows how much the 
bank owes to the unwearying 
devotion and care of the managing 
director, Mr. Edward Hopkinson 
Holden, by whose individual exer- 
tions so many of the extensions 
of the business have been brought 
about. The amalgamation with 
the City Bank was lis special coup. 

Mr. Holden, whose portrait is 
reproduced on this page, was 
elected to Parliament last week 
as the representative of the Hey- 
wood division of Lancashire, and it goes without saying that 
his success was the subject of heartiest congratulations atF riday’ s 
meeting. His association with the bank started four-and-tw enty 
years ago, when, as he'told the shareholders last week, he found 
his model of what every good, practical, scientific banker ought 
to be in the person of Mr. Arthur Keen. 


Elliott & Fry 


Maypole Dairy Progress.—On the principle that nothing 
succeeds like success, the figures just published by the directors 
of the Maypole Dairy Company, Ltd., would seem to go a long 
way towards disarming the critics who took exception ten 
months ago to the reorganisation of the capital and the dis- 
tribution of the reserve fund. There is no doubt that the 
company has been managed with remarkable skill and energy. 
The directors have secured the cordial co- operation of the 
employes by a system of profit-sharing and by encouraging 
them to become shareholders, while no opportunity of extend- 
ing the area of operations has been lost. As a result of the 
new issues made in April last-the company’s subscribed capital 
has been increased from £628,877 to £923,000, and the com- 
pany has received £336,369 in ean which the directors claim 
more than doubiy compensates for the £150,000 taken from the 
reserve fund last April to pay the 50 per cent. bonus on the 


PLE PARE DR: 


300,000 old Ordinary shares. The net profit made during 
the year 1905 amounted to £145,454, which compares with 
£129,827 for 1904, £82,262 for 1902, and £64,091 for 1899. 
It is impossible to make an exact comparison of the dividend 
owing to the fresh division of the capital, but whereas for 1904 
the Ordinary shares received 324 per cent., the distributions on 
the present Preferred and Deferred Ordinary shares for 1905, 
at the respective rates of 20 per cent. and 21 per cent., 
work out at the equivalent of just over 20 per cent. on 
the capital taken as undivided, Although the old reserve 
fund was wiped out, already a fresh fund of £67,246 has been 
built up, largely by the transfer of the £2 per share premium 
on 21,123 Ordinary shares subscribed just before the splitting 
operation. It was just eight years ago that the company was 
floated to combine the businesses of Mr. George Jackson and 
Messrs. Watson Bros., all of whom have continued to take an 
active share in the control. Out of a total directorate of twelve 
no fewer than eight members are described as managing directors, 
a position which, I believe, is without precedent. The company 
has its head offices at Leonard Street, City Road, E.C., where 
there are, in addition to stores for fresh butter and cream, tea 
blending and packing warehouses, and printing works. It has 
creameries at Congleton in Cheshire and Market Drayton in 
Shropshire, besides some eight or ten in Limerick and Cork. 
Then there are warehouses at 
Copenhagen and Esbjerg in 
Denmark and retail branches 
all over the United Kingdom. 
The only class of shares enjoy- 
ing an official quotation on the 
London Stock Exchange is the 
£350,000 5 per cent. cumula- 
tive Preference, which may be 
regarded as a good industrial 
holding at 22s. 6d. for the £1 
fully paid. 


The Gas Light and Coke 
Report.— The fact that Gas 
Light and Coke Company 
Ordinary stock is selling once 
more aboye par demonstrates 
how completely the investor has 
got over his scare in regard to 
the competition of electricity. 
For the past four years this 
stock has received the same 
rate of dividend— £4 8s. per 
cent. to wit. It is a dividend 
regulated by a sliding-scale 
adjustment and may be _ re- 
garded now as fairly permanent 
since the sales of gas show a 
steady small growth half-year 
by half-year. During the last 
six mouths of 1905 there was an 
addition of 17,662 consumers in 
the company’s district, but asa 
set-off to the increase in sales of 
gas there was a reduction in 
income from coke and tar pro- 
ducts. The most interesting 
point in the report is the refe- 
rence to the inauguration” of 
experimental lighting in some 
of the most important streets 
in the City by means of high- 
pressure gas in lieu of elec- 
tricity. This, it is said, has been attended with complete 


SENATOR CHAUNCEY DEPEW 


Who talks of resigning seventy-nine directorships 


success, and it will be interesting to watch the response of the . 


electric-lighting companies to tle threatened retaliation. As 
the result of the quinquennial revaluation which has taken 
place during the past half-year the Gas Light Company has 
succeeded in obtaining a considerable reduction in the rateable 
value of its property. 


The London Produce Clearing House.—A venture which has 
more than justified the faith of its original supporters is the 
London Produce Clearing House, Ltd., registered in February, 
1888, with the avowed object of securing on a sound basis by a 
system of deposits the dealing in produce for future delivery. 
It is in effect a miniature Board of Trade on the lines of the 
Chicago Pit, except that its operations are restricted to Santos 
coffee, 88 deg. sugar, silver, and indigo. The coflee market 
during the past year has been inactive, but the turnover in 
sugar—upwards of 14,000,000 bags—approached the high figures 
of the previous year. The directors in their report just issued 
express regret that the continued efforts to revive business. in 
grain have so far proved unsuccessful. The contracts in silver, 
too, are not on an important scale, the total for the year having 
amounted only to 410,000 0z. The issued capital consists 
of 50,000 Ordinary shares of £10, on which £2 Ios. per share 
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has been paid up. There are also 100 Founders’ shares of 
f10 fully paid, and this paid-up capital of £126,000 is 
represented by first-class investments to the value of £116,688. 
The company holds on account of its customers £156,000 in 
cash and some £292,000 in securities as cover for advances 
against produce and other securities just exceeding £200,000. 
Its financial position, therefore, is exceptionally strong, and the 
holders of the Founders’ shares have every reason to be pleased 
with themselves, for they have already received in dividends 
upwards of £230 per share, while the return on the Ordinary 
shares for the past six years has aggregated 75 per cent. The 
latter can be bought in the market at £5, or 100 per cent. 
premium, and are a fair 6 per cent. speculative investment. 


__ London and India Docks.—The bombshell in the shape of 
a dividend of only 1% per cent. for the year 1905, which carried’ 
London and India (Docks Deferred stock back to the lowest 
point touched within the past three years, received its explana- 
tion on the publication of the directors’ report, which the pro- 
prietors will meet to consider on Monday next. During the last 
six months the shipping entering the docks from foreign ports 
showed a decrease of 129,238 tons, while the total tonnage 
entering from foreign ports and coastwise during the whole of 
the vear showed a falling off of 151,452 tons. The stocks of 
goods in the warehouses at the 
end of the year showed a decrease 
of 45,122 tons, or over 20 per 
cent. on the aggregate of 1904. 
In brief, the report is a 
thoroughly unsatisfactory docu- 
ment, and supports the critics 
who assert that the shipping 
trade of London is going from 
bad to worse. For the two 
previous years the Deferred 
dividend was at the rate of 
34 per cent. 


Chauncey Depew’s Retire- 
ment.---\We have never yet pro- 
duced anything really great in 
this country in the way of a 
directorial pluralist. To be sure 
we have the Napoleonic Ed- 
mund Davis with his thirty-two 
companies—has not the Kaiser 
just decorated him with the 
Order of the Crown ?—and 
sometimes we drag into con- 
versation the forty-four engage- 
ments of Mr. Charles Rube of 
Wernher, Beit and Co. But 
these are pigmies beside the 
giants of the land of the mighty 
dollar, where of all the gluttons 
for work the greatest hitherto 
has been Senator Chauncey 
Depew. This bulwark of poli- 
tics and finance across the pond 
has been getting into hot water 
since the insurance company in- 
vestigations brought to light the 
fact that he had had a little 

. loan from the Equitable Society 

of the United States on what 
might be called special terms. 
The unsympathetic have cla- 
moured for his resignation from 
the Senate, but he has retorted with the suavity for which he is 
distinguished that he has no intention whatever of retiring into 
private life. The paragraphists assert, however, that before 
April 23, when he will reach his seventy-second birthday, the 
senator hopes to have surrendered every one of the seventy- 
nine company directorships which he at present holds. 

Mr. Chauncey Depew, whose portrait is reproduced on this 
page, was born in the village of Peekskill, New York State, 
where he studied and for a time practised the law. In 1860 he 
went on the stump with Abraham Lincoln, and throughout the 
furious elections of the Civil War period he was a favourite 
Republican campaign orator. He attracted the attention of 
old Commodore Vanderbilt, and in 1866 began. the asso- 
ciation as lawyer to the railway group which landed him 
president of the New York Central in 1885. He has been 
tolerably. busy since then; in fact, he cannot be said to 
have wasted much time at any period of his career, and so 
he deserves a rest. 

In his native Peekskill a few years ago they struck in his 
honour not a medal but ‘a pattern of apostle spoon. with 
C. D. doing duty for the apostle. And now the purists are 
suggesting that these spoons ouglit to be melted down lest the 
awlul example of the original should have a bad effect upon 
the rising generation. REGINALD GEARD. 


Elliott & Fre 


